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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1875. 


PRICE ’ 
THREEPENCE * 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








ESTIMONIAL to Mr. GEORGE BULLEN.— 


A Committee has been formed for the pi ose of giving a 
dle expression to oT which Mr. Gene 5 ullen has won for t a 
fullness of knowled; courtesy so of exhibited by him in the 
discharge of his duties ary Superintendent of the Reading-room in the 


British Museum—a post which he has just v: on 
the Keepership of the Department Printed Books. 
Post-office orders for the Bullen Testimonial, crossed the Uni 
may AF, sent to the Treasurer, William Blades, Esq., 11, ‘Abehureh: 
¢ommunications, desiring sg? information or offering co- 
operation, may be addressed te the Hon. Secretary. 
ALEX ANDER. H. GR GRANT, M.A., 
21, Arund el-street, Strand, W.C. 
OROUGH of SHEFFIELD.—WANTED, a 
gumeTor for the SHEFFIELD PUBLIC MUSEUM, WESTON 
PARK. He bd be required to devote his whole time to the duties of 


his Office 
age, qualifications, and peeyiems omplarmest. 
ivered to m before 








001, 
rw eating ag 
“pny nied by = must be deli 
Bare} BDAY, the card day of October inst. amet <4 is 


oun ‘YROMANS, Town Clerk. 
ae Clerk’s Office, 7th of Octobe san 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
EVENING CLASSES. 

Professor BUCHHEIM'S German Li Courses will be held 

Octo oe a MONDAYS, 


‘Highe er German 0 ‘s* 





.— For further in information’ spelt to J. W. Countuenhx, Esq 


| lalla meaasapsinl COLLEGE, LONDON. 
CLASSES. 


The course of Inetruction in 2 thew Clases logpecialt adapted for 
Students preparing for LL.B. Degree in ng eralty of London, 


and for the Indian Civil Serv: 
we Public Introductory 





ice 

urisprudence— Professor Sheldon Amos, 

reday, October 2ist, at 730 P.M. Subject—* The Place 
of Law in a Syatem of General ——— ion. 

Roman Law—Professor . M.A. Public Introductory 
Loess, Sine Montsy. October oth, a ~ 7 6°30 rm. Subject— The Study 
of Romani 

Constitutional yoo and History, and English Law—Professor J. W. 
Willis Bund, M.A. LL.B. Public Introductory Lecture, Tuesday, 
pony ata th, at 730 r.m. Subject—*The Development of English 


Laws of India—Reader, zen. D. Bell, Esq. Lectures on se 
and Thursdays, at 6°30 

Prospectuses, pW dg detailed information respecting th urses 

ef instruction in these Classes, may be obtained at the Omes of the 


College, Gower-street, 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 
October, 1875. Secretary to the Council. 


RIVATE LESSONS GIVEN, as, an AFTER- 

NOON BAGAGRMREE, taken alternate Days, by a LADY 

holding a Cambridge Honour Certificate (Fees Ciel) for and 
Languages.—Address A. L.., 8, Kensington Park-road. 





MADAME RONNIGER will giveher® LECTURES 


Prince Charli d ‘The Songs of yas ant, 
tions—in the North of if Beotiend.d ‘ the frat week i ’ FEB wa 
urve, Ken fen aed 


tutions 
will Lecture in pay 
Gusvonenes. ia Octo ber, on ® The Great German Co 


So Scotland,’ with Illustrations. ‘Sencement for sovares or 
iieraenece ne i Sen. betes = 
and ire, are to or pen 
DAME RONNIGER can receive a few additional PUPILS for 
the study ante of the A id for General and ee Congas - ~ + od 
and fer Gene —) - 
a eman} Elocu on ang \ ice Training rs 





CRESTAL PALACE. — PICTURE GALLERY 


OPEN all the Year round, for the reception and Sale of PIOC- 
ares: S. by celebrated Artists of the E jh and Cobtinental Schools. 
orks are removed A iemmmodintaly: ay Apel for particulars to Mr. 

& W. Wiss, Superintendent of the Gallery. 





ATER - COLOUR DRAWINGS LENT to 
oailong ad nib pins” W OEE an 
street, Por: ortman-square, Romaen') ‘Hours 10 to 5 5; Saturdays, 10 tein. 


RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
wore necessary to their on pe effected with 
regard to the safest and most cau Sone enn ent, by MATTE 
THOMPSON, Studio, 25, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-square. 


JT OVE’S CATALOGUE of RARE ETCHINGS 











= Lyh— — = ee As 4 L most esteemed Ancient and Modern 
asters, forwarded twe penny stamps.—8l, TOW, 
Lsaion’ “Established above Six: Sixty Years. . 





ARION & CO. invite the inepection of their 
COLLECTION OF PHOTOGRAPH 
Collecti f Photographs, &c., Collated, Com cant; Arranged, 
Mounted, Titled, Bound, Framed, or Portfolioed. . 
Estimates given for Printing and Mounting Photographs. 
Agents for Bourne & Shepherd’s splendid Series of Indian Photo- 


bs :— 
_ 12 Copies, 81.; 24 Copies, 51. 88.; 50 Copies, 102.; 100 Copies, 181. 
Scrap Books and Albums; Portraits of Celebrities. 
92 and 23, Soho-square (Ground Floor). 





YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 
115, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde Park. . 
The SENIOR TERM begins November Ist. 
The JUNIOR HALF-TERM November lst. 
Terms, Names of Professors, &., may be 
bat on pone me hry to the Lapy Restpent. 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, in 
connexion with Hed erg ee Rien LONDON. The 
DAY CLASSES ied LADIBS, ai peraity Sollee, will OPEN on 
MONDAY, October 25  Prospectoses a at the Mgnt J. E. Mring, 
£eq., 27, Oxford-square, Hyde Park, W. 


ILBURN LADIES’ COLLEGE. — EDUCA- 
TION (First Class) for YOUNG LADIES.—Twenty Professors 
in regular attendance. en Haneeeee and Parisian Sovengasess. 


taini 











t 
Teles Sig. Toscani—Latin, Mr. Wilkinson, B.A.—Piano, Messrs. 
duey Smith, Pennington, Herr Lg a Mr. Chatterton— 
armonium, Mr. gpd Painting Size Calkin, 
Vantini—Drawing and pees iE - Dancing, Mr. Mason— 
Calisthe we Hen: hy_and Globes, Mr. Fontaine— 
Grammar and Analysis, Mae re Green, 2. Bk athematics and_Arith- 
metic, Mr. angler Eran Ses and’ mposition, Professor Volta— 
Lectures, penesr— Riding, Mrs. Stringer (with ro Pupils 
repared for Oxford Local Exa’ tions. Situation healthy. House 


e and replete with “ery, ‘comfort. Single beds. Croquet Lawn 

Covered Walk 120 feet long. Best and unlimited Diet. Average 

mber, 30. Inclusive terms, aie annEe —Mrs. DearmMeEr, 
Kilburn Baar College, Carlton-road, urn, N.W. 


W ESTON-SUPER-MARE SELECT BOARD- 
ING SCHOOL. — Conducted by IRWIN SHARP, JOHN 
SHARP, B.A., and ISAAC SHARP, B.A. Established 1856. 
Further Ficulars , and names of Gentlemen whose Sons have been 
educated at this School, will be forwarded on application. —Addreas 
‘Woodside, Weston-super- Mare. 


M® 3 ¥. Cc, COUPLAND, M.A. B. Sc., will Oz OPEN, 
First Week of November, cL ES for Lal 1 = eB 








+ > oe Cambridge Hi; 
= aitland Park-road, Haverstock-bill, N.W. 





ME. BERNSTEIN PREPARES JUNIOR and 
SENIOR CANDIDATES for all EXAMINATIONS in 
Classics, English Comecstiion, 4 f — fhe and Italian. Classes 
Se Ladies. = High testimonials an d references. — 10, Southampton- 
street, Stran: 


7° x HEADS of COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, &c.— 

DWAED STANFORD, 55, Charing Cror3, London, 8.W., SUP- 

PLIES Ladies and Gentlemen eng a in Tet n with Books,’ s Maps, 
tamp. 





and Stationery ont the most favourab rob — 
on Gratis, or A} post for Penny 5 


CHOLASTIO. —To be DISPOSED of, the valu- 

Dot RO MAA BO aCOR a Likan, FURNITURE ote Une 
in 

Lo Miles of Gross. Established upwards 
of 30 years, and well known in En; pend, end, on the Contnens. The 
Residence, which is surrounded by its own Grounds of 7 acres, 
with Lodge Entran’ ‘tab mis Tepleto with every on 
et Lawn, , large Swimming 
&c., in the Grounds. ae po Adres, for = 
letter, to Jonn Lipiarp, Esq., Solicitor, 36, High-street, C sand 
lundon, 5. W. 











ECRETARYSHIP.—A Gentleman, age 30, just 
retraced from the Continent, desires the oy of SECRE- 
TARY toa Gentleman. He had consi experience 
and is thoroughly qualified for the position.—Address H. M.. care of 
A. 0. Underwood, Esq. 89, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


GENTLEMAN of EDUCATION and expe- 

who is conversant with Modern Languages, seeks an 

ENGAGEMENT. % Secretary to a5 Retiomen or Member" of Parlia- 
ment.—Address ©. J. B., 3, Prince of Wales-road, Norw: 


HEBREW and GREEK COPYING required 

saat, Advertiser, who will send Specimens of Handwriting on 
avplicati Terms moderate. — Address Mr. George Baraineton, 
Kirk Langley, Derby. 


WwW ANTED, a good SERIAL TALE for a 

FAMILY Bseszine i also Two or Three Novelettes, 
(eS or refer to Published Works, By le be tter only, to Mr. 
Wu Office, 


18, Warwick-lane, 
ANTES. on an old- established Conservative 
; .a JUNIOR REP REPORTER to take a District. 3 Mus st 
i stan are 


AILY PRESS. —A First-class READER will 
Sarl SEL Fae ee eg eee 
ary, 


RESS.—CORRECTING of Linguistic, Scientific, 
nen es be better. class Weeks. Ly -y yy yt Lee by 
ears’ experience e ng- 

Offices (see Advert., smote. 9) hee 83, Westgate, Bradford, Yorks. 


RESS.—Verbatim Reporter (2 6) 6) desires an imme- 
diate RE-ENGAGEMENT on either a Daily or Weekly. Smart 














be oaalie vf ta 
Covagigr, care of 

















Descriptive ota ane toot ty « 
Postofice, Monmouth. 
RESS.—An experienced Verbating i teporter £258) 
promptness, a SITUA' a in wie, 2 for Promotion. 
heen 
E PRESS.—The Advertiser ( ical man) has 


made. ber of om hand. A good ii Rs gg 
num! 0! ers income 
IRED 400l,—Ad interview, 
for Aitinfaie Bagot Fides” % Great Jam: wet Bedford-row, W. 
EPORTER.—A Provincial i Dally requires a 


First-Class REPORTER: Must erbatim Note, and 
have a technical knowledge of veotbab and other branches 
BrSpeaps aadnay Bet: cee Me bk Corbi Bo 








OTICE.—For the List of DEALERS SELLING 
ATH eT Ee ot JOSEPH TRAVERS & SONS, see THIS DAY'S 


UB-EDITOR . LEADER WRITER.—An 
WANTED for for a Me DALLY PACER ia the Provineos “Adiren, stating 
py ey mens of Leaders, to 8. J. C., 


EADER WRITE R.—A- Provincial Daily Journal 

serv: ) wis! to i POLI 

LeabeRS fom a Write in London, Who m1 x comma’ 2B ist 
orm: x, 

Articles, to G., care of Mr. G. Street. 30, er, LwO. | near yapag 


LE ADER WRITING. —A Leader Writer for a 











London Morni Pape r, a aarterts Re viewer, and Author sf 
three well pews, books, Se tribute, 
terms, a it~ LY ae ~ a General = gm 


‘opics, tae a 
: 7. — — Address A., pi, Soot News Rooms, Leadenhall- 


ONDON* LETTER (Satirical).—A Gentleman, 
oderate, terme. “Hutirely, Original Writing hadvess’ Beene, 
Poole Library, London, Bo. = a ee 


A LITERARY GENTLEMAN is now prepared 
AA, vues a hy ret! yo of fagéen ese ~ | Chat for 
F ste i 15, Panctele. road, London, we = " 


RTY COUNTRY PAPERS, in all 











arts of the 

Lg Kieoten, are WanNsap to su BSCRIBE, ye 4 
favoura . to a Series of Original and Powerful LEADING 
OR TIOLES and LONDON SORRESPONDENON Specimens, Copy 
of Testimonials, an ‘erms, on Poet epltcstion to JounNaisr, care of 
Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Flee’ E.O, 


ITERARY INVESTMENT.—Onz-Tuiep SHARE 
in a First-Class ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, outing rapidly, 
with an influential and growing Advertising counexion, lbe DIs- 
Hayy, od of on advantageous terms toan energetic Man with ex 
d Capital.—Address Picruaesque, care of Emmott, 133, Fleet-street. 


10 NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS. — Wantep 
to PURCHASE. the COPYRIGHT of, or an INTEREST in, 2? 
London Week! oe: 2 é Magazine.—Address, with name of 
terms, &c., J. R., . H. May's General Advertising Office, i 
Gracechurch-strect. 











O PUBLISHERS and OTHERS.—The Business 

of a London Publisher, which was carried on for many years by 

the late Proprietor, is to be DISPOSED OF, in consequence of his 

prea ge | to Messrs. Steruens & Sreruens, Solicitors, 29, Easex- 
street, Stran 





UBLISHING SEASON, 1875.—Provost & Co. 
undertake the Printing d Publication of Works of every descrip- 
tion. * The Search for a Publisher,’ 7th Edition (invaluable to those 
about to Publice) \ receipt of twelve stamps.—36, Henrietta-street, 
vent-garden, W 





N OTICE. —B. J. FRABOIS * Co., Printiag 
Contractors, Wine Office-c E.C., 4 Took’ court 2S 
are reer ared Sonbanie WSTIMATES 3 and enter z into \ for 
PRESS PRINTING and LITHOGRAPH 


UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, SECRETARIES of 
PUBLIC COMPANIES, ee and other SOCIETIES, 





and all Persons ia’ ited the cook of NG, will find it 
advan us to consult Mr. BASTO W, 38, Frederick-street, Gray's 
Inn- , W.C.—Prospectus post free. 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST METHOD OF 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK 
ILLUSTRATION 
Is THE 

UTOTYPE PRINTING PROCESS, 
adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers.—For terms and Specimens 
address SPENCER, SAWYER, BIRD & CO., Autotype Patentees and 
Printers, 36a, Rathbone-place, W. 
NOTIOE.—BIBLIOAL LITERATURE. 

ESSRS. BAGSTER’S CATALOGUE, 

Illustrated with Specimen Pages. By post, free. 

Samvx. Baosrzs & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 
Ready October 18, free for one stamp, Part 105, 


CATALOGUE of Interesting and Valuable 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, many in long set Archmology, 
ey Bibliography (Brunet 8 Sir E. Be dges, Dib: in Grnesee, Boke 








ogee Lay tg fa 
. 8 a vers "s 
Se), Fine Arts (Hogarth, Ruskin's ors Mie Annales ‘Turner, 
m others), Curious { we, Chap-Books, &.), Soc. 
Works, Theological Books (ineluding two Missals), and other su 


feo numisrous to sae on, 
rices affixed, for Oash:—H 
Liverpool. 


LLUSTRATED NEWS. — Forty Half- Yearly 
Volumes, 1848—1862, bound; condition equal to New. 

An offer.—X., 170, -atreet, 8. W. 
Regent- 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 807, 
secording te ths supply cies TOT the best New Books, English, an 


reneh, and ¢ Gamse. atone, gral at ublication. Prospectuses, wi 
ie o! Publications, wena free.—",* A —— 
Catalogu of is Books ‘offered le at greatly y reduced prices, 

be , On &) —Bootu's, Onvaroy’s, Hopo- 
ws. and Saunpens & Orter's United Libra ies, 307, Regent-strees 
the Polytechnic, 


notes by the way, and Tensepabio 
swat Youna, i2, South Castle-street, 








Z 


BE 
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EE.—To PUBLIC LIBRARIES ‘and CLUBS. 
—DR. CHANNING’S WORKS in 1 vol., post-free ; address R. 
Spzars, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand. London. The volume is sold at 
38. 6d. post “free, by H. Brace, 37, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


ee 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 
The following LISTS and CATALOGUES, 


revised for the NEW SEASON, are now ready for deli- 
very, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application :— 





1. 

A LIST of the PRINCIPAL BOOKS at 
present in circulation, with Terms of Subscription and 
other particulars. 

Il. 


A REVISED CATALOGUE of the BOOKS 
added to the LIBRARY from OCTOBER, 1872, to the 
Present Time. 

m1. 


A LIST of some of the principal FORTH- 
COMING BOOKS. 
Iv. 


A REVISED CATALOGUE of SUR- 
PLUS COPIES of RECENT BOOKS withdrawn from the 
Library for Sale. This Catalogue contains more than Five 
Hundred Popular Books of the Past and Pfesent Seasons, 
in good condition, at the lowest current prices. 


v. 
An additional CATALOGUE, consisting 


chiefly of the Works of Popular Authors, strongly rebound 
for circulation in Literary Institutes and Public Libraries. 


vi. 

A CATALOGUE of WORKS of the 
BEST AUTHORS, in Ornamental Bindings, adapted for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing-room Tables, and for 
Wedding or Birthday Presents and School Prizes, 





Il the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie’s Select Library 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by 
all Subscribers to 


Mudie’s Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
New OxronpD-stRgeT, LonDoN. 
CITY OFFICE-2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Hales by Auction 
Scientific Property. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on 
FRIDAY. Deseber 22, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, the whole of 
the BOOKS, Pegs ms, npounae, and Natural Histo Specimens 
of a SCIENCE ACHR®R and GENERAL LECTURE 

consisting of some 200 vols. of the newest Scientific Works— London- 
made Apparatus for Teaching Electricity, Magnetism, Chemistry, &c. 
—Specimens of Natural History—and over 370 Diegrams of History, 
Botany, Zoology, Geology, Astronomy, &c. 

On view the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


Great Annual Sale of Valuable Standard Books, Magnificent 
Books of Prints, Fine Works on Naturvl History, &c. 


M:: BERNARD QUARITCH will OFFER, or 
SELL by AUCTION, - his Sale Room, 16, Castle-street, Lei- 
cester- -square, OL MONDAY and TUESDAY, November 1 and 2, at half- 
past 6 o'clock precisely, A VALUABLE ASSEMBLAGE of BOOKS, 
including, in Foro: The Alhambra, by Owen Jones and Jules Goury, 
the carefully prepared re-issue—Turner’s England and Wales, 96 seat, 
proofs, India proofs. and proofs before letters—Architectural Works by 
e most Eminent French Architects— Books of Ornament and Decora- 
- including the works of Berain and Lepautre—Agincourt’s History 
. 3 vols. in 1,328 Plates—Kosini, Storia della Pittura Italiana, 
7 vce "avo. and 2 vols. rolio, 620 Plates— Kingsborough’s Antiquities of 
Mexico, 9 vols. imp. folio, also the Unique Large-Paper Copy, 9 vols. 
atlas folio—the Works of the late Professor Agassiz, including the 
Poissons Fossiles, 5 vols of Text and 5 vols. of Plates—Sir Robert 
Strange’s Works, 50 superb line Engravings—The Great Galleries of 
Europe: the Dresden Gallery, 3 vols —Boisserée Gaiety. 120 Plates— 
Munich Gallery, 204 Plates—and the Florence Galle Botanical 
orks—Gruner’s Fresco Decorations of Churches and aiseusan Italy, 
55 Plates—Gruner’s Ornamental Art, very scarce—Hutchins’s History 
of Dorset, 4 vols. new edition— Onley’, Italian School of Design, 84 
Plates—Ottley's Florentine School, 54 Plates—Owen Jones, Grammar 
of Ornament, 112 Plates in Colours—Owen Jones, Chinese Ornament, 
100 Coloured Plates—Westwood’s Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo- 
Saxon and Irish Manuscripts, 54 Plates in Gold and Colours.—In 
Qoanzo: Fitzroy and Darwin *s Voyage of the Beagle—Brown’s Concho- 
Works—Brown’s Domestic Architecture, 63 Plates—Leach and 
Sowerby’s Malacostraca, now complete—Donovan’s Insects of India 
and Sine. 2 vols.—Reeves’s Conchologia — a complete Set— 
4 hical Transactions at Large,a Set, complete to the present 
time—Shirley’s stemmata Shirleiana, new edition—Ornithological 
Books, including Sclater — i 4 Exotic Ornithology—Buffon, 
Planches Enluminées, 1.003 P large paper— Marshall's Barbets, 
73 Coloured Piates—Pugin's Gh Soci of Ecclesiastical Ornament, 63 
Plates—Wight’s Indian Botany. @vols. 2.101 Plates.—In Octavo: iy 
pang Mabinogion. 3 vols. —The Publications of the Welsh Manu- 
script Society, and of Mr. Rees of Liandovery—Sowerby’ 's Mineral Con- 
— nology 7 vols. 648 Coloured Piates—Sowerby’s Genera of Recent and 
hells, 264 Coloured Plates—Westwood's Arcana Entomologica, 
rae 96‘ coloured Plates—Col. Leake’s Archmological Works on Greece, 
8 vols.— Oriental Translation Fund Publications—Owen's Odonto- 
fan. vols. 168 Plates of Teeth—Prichard’s Natural Hi of 
2 vols. 62 Coloured Plates—V: jollet-le-Duc, pocicnnatve de l’Ar- 
ure, 10 vols — Dictionnaire du Mobilier Francais, 5 yols.—also 
a py te of Scientific, Theolegiesl, and Classical Books, all in fine 
calf extra bindings, from the that refined scholar, the 


Hon. FE. Twistleton. 
f any pate. or at 15, Piccadilly, W. 
the DaysofSale. - 











Catalogues may be had 
he Books will be on view on Saturday and 





Modern Books in Cloth and Quires ; Stereotype Plates and 
Copyright. 
MESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their Rooms, 115, Two Fail -lane, W.C. (Fleet-street end), on 
MONDAY, October 18, and Two Fol owing pare at 1 o’clock, several 
Thousand Volumes of POPU BOOKS, ineluding 
oe Copies of the jean ~~ Miovela Library Edition, 
95 vols. 8yo.—Hewitt’s Ancient Armour, 3 vols.—Nieholae’s Annals of 
Wales, 2 vols.—Villemain’s Life of Gregory. VIL, 2 vols. (pub. 11. 68.)— 
Jackson’s Bath Archives, 2 vols. (11. 10s.) rt J. Burgoyne’ ‘8 Life, 2 vols. 
(ll. 10e.)-Campbell’s Chancellors, 3 vols. (21. rham’s Life, 2 
vols. (10. 18.) itford’s Life and Letters, 5 4 (33. lls. 6d.)—Crabbe's 
Life and Works, sat 8vo. —Styffe on Iron and Steel, 8vo.— 1,450 Gosse’s 
Creation, cr. 8v0.—1,500 Robinson Crusoe, small 4to. (sells 58 )— 3,000 
vols. of Scott's Novels, cr . 8vo. fancy covers—4 500 British Sports, and 
Sports and Games, colvased plates, 4to.—4,000 Children’s Coloured Toy 
Books, sewed —the Stereo-Plates and Copyright of Standard Tales and 
Stories, Edited by ae Johnstone, 3 vols. royal 8vo. — the Stereo-Plates 
and Colour-Blocks of A. K. Murray & Co.’s Attractive Editions of the 
Pilgrim's a Foxe’ 's Martyrs, and Robinson Crusoe, 3 vols. sm: 
4to.—anda Assortment of Stock ; comprising Copies of important 
Scientific and other Illustrated Works, Handsome Gift Books, &c. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 290, 
OCTOBER, is published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
. The FINANCIAL GRIEVANCE of IRELAND. 
II, RECENT EDITIONS of MOLIPRE. 
III. FOREST MANAGEMENT. 
IV. The RERESBY MEMOIRS. 
V. EWALD'S HISTORY of ISRAEL. 
VI. The PROGRESS of the KINGDOM of ITALY. 
VII. LAWSON'S TRAVELS in NEW GUINEA, 
VIII. A PRUSSIAN CAMPAIGN in HOLLAND. 
IX. The MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT of LONDON. 
Londoa: Longmans & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


(THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, CXXIV. for OCTOBER, is now ready, price 6s. 

Contents. 
“RELIGIOUS ART.” 

II. The ATOMIC THEORY of LUCRETIUS. 
III. The POETRY of ALFRED TENNYSON. 
IV. The ETRUSCANS and their LANGUAGE. 

Vv. BOARDING OUT of PAUPER ORPHANS. 
VI. MODERN NECROMANCY. 

VII. ISAAC CASAUBON. 
VIII. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, Paternoster-row. 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. I. will be published on October 16, 1875. Price 6s. 
Contents. 
. ITALY and HER CHURCH. 
On SOME ASPECTS of SCIENCE in RELATION to RELI- 


onl 


— 





ad 





= 


IL. 


— 


III, NESCIENCE.—The DOCTRINE of KANT. 
IV. The PRESENT POSITION of the IRISH CHUROH. 
V. THEODORE of MOPSUESTIA and MODERN THOUGHT. 
VI. SACERDOTALISM. 
VII. The ARTS, CONSIDERED as TIDEMARKS of HISTORY. 
VIII. The RESTORATION of PATHS to DWELL IN. 
IX, The — of ENGLAND and the PUBLIC WORSHIP 
ACT. 
SHORT NOTICES. 
Spottiswoode & Co. New-street-square, London. 
pu E 





Now ready, price 63. 
WESTMINSTER 
NEW SERIES. 
No. XOVI. OCTOBER, 1875, 
Contents. 
I, The MARRIAGE of NEAR KIN. 
II, QUAKERISM. 
III. LORD SHELBURNE, the MINISTER. 
IV. The RELIGIOUS EDUCATION of CHILDREN. 
V. The BARODA BLUNDER. 
VI. MONTAIGNE. 
VIL PHYSICS and PHYSIOLOGY of HARMONY. 
VIII. THEISM. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE: —1. Theology. —2. Politics, 
Sociology, Voyages and Travels.—3. Science.—4. History and Bio- 
graphy.—5. Belles Lettres.—6. The Encyclopedia Britannica, 


London: Triibner & Co. 57 and 59, Ludgate-hill. 


ROPOSED CATHEDRAL for WESTMIN- 

STER.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d., or by post, 

44d.) for View; also for View of Eversham Bell Tower—Sanitary 

Architecture and Appliances--the Condition of Middle-Class Houses 

—Building Societies in America — Art in Liverpool— Architects in 
Florence, &c. 


REVIEW, 





46, Catherine-street, W.C.; and all Newsmen 





8vo. price 1, 
HE POETRY of the FUTURE, — The 
MISSING RIB in SHAKESPEARE, &c. 
Williams &Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 


DAViS’S LABOUR LAWS OF 1875. 
Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 128. cloth, 
HE LABOUR LAWS of 1875; with Intro- 


duction and Notes. By J. FE. DAVIS, Esa. Barrister-at-Law, 
and late Police Magistrate for Sheffield. 


London: Butterworths, 7, Fleet- street, Her Majesty’ ‘8 Law Publishers. 











Revised, and in many Parts Rewritten, now ready, price 3a. 6d. 


URENNE’S NEW FRENCH MANUAL and 
TRAVELLER'S COMPANION: comprising a copious Vocabu- 
lary ; Dialogues on Familiar Subjects, on Continental Tours and on 
Paris, Ria Models of Correspondence. French Pronunciation eluci- 
dated throughout. Greatly improved by a Professor of French in Paris. 
For Schools and Private Students. 
The First Portion is also issued separately, 

SURENNE’S FRENCH PRIMER. 1s. 6d. 


SURENNE'S FRENCH DIALOGUES. 2s. 
wA eden, Copy a - a oy of fraser and free, on receipt 
Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 





et 
NOW READY. 
In small crown 8yo. price 6s. cloth gilt, 


EVELYN HOWARD; 
oR, 
EARLY FRIENDSHIPS. 
By Mrs. H. B. PAULL. 
With Original Dlustrations. 





SHORTLY. 


In small crown 8yvo. price 6s. cloth gilt, 


THE STORY OF SEVENOAKS. 


By Dr. J. G. HOLLAND, 
Author of ‘ Arthur Bonnicastle.’ 
With Original Illustrations. 


N.B.—The Publishers have secured the Copyright of this 
Volume in Great Britain and the Colonies by, arrangement 
with the Author. 


NEW EDITION. 


In small crown 8yo. price 6s. cloth gilt, 


THE CARBRIDGES; 
oR, 
THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 
By M. BRAMSTON, 
With Original Illustrations. 





London : FrEDERICK WARNE & Co. 





Just ready, 


HE WRECKERS. Second Edition, in 1 vol. 5s, 
By ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE, Author of ‘ Under the 
Grand Old Hills,’ * Boner’s Memoirs,’ &. 
eect Weir and Knight, Booksellers and Stationers, 283, Regent- 
stree 





Just ready, 8vo. cloth boards, 


HE THEORY of SCREWS; or, Chapters in the 
Dynamics of a Rigid Body. By ROBERT STAWELL BALL, 
LL.D, F.R.8., Andrews’ Professor of Astronomy in the University of 
Dublin, and Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 
Dublin : Hodges, Foster & Co. Booksellers to the University. 





Now ready, price 5s. cloth, 


RADSHAW’S OVERLAND GUIDE to 
INDIA cura, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &c. A New Edition, 
with Maps and Pla 
London: W. J. , & oe, 4 Hlechcteest, E.C. Manchester: 
Henry Blacklock & Co, Albert-sq' 





NOTICE. 


URKE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE. 

The Edition for the Present Year is Out of Print. Orders for 

the Next Edition (the Thirty-eighth), for 1876, which will be published 
on December 20th, should be sent as early as possible. 

Harrison & Sons, £9, Pall Mall, and 1, St. James’s-street, London, 

8.W., Booksellers to Her Majesty and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


HENRY 8. KING & CO’8 NEW BOOKS THIS DAY. 


HE WILD HORSEMAN of the PAMPAS. 
By DAVID KER, Author of ‘The Boy Slave of Bokhara,’ ‘On 
the Road to Khiva,’ &o. Crown 8vo. with 4 Llustrations, 5s. 








NFOLDING of CHRISTIAN HOPE: an 
Essay ao that the Doctrine tained in the D t 
Clauses of the C y called Ath is Unseriptural. 
By PRESBYTER. “Small crown, 8vo. cloth, 4. 











HE NATURE of LIGHT; with a General 

Account of Physical tics. By Dr. EUGENE LOMMEL, 

Professor of Physics in the University of Erlangen. With 188 Illus 
trations and a Spectra in Chromo-lithograpby, 5s. 





(Tue HISTORY of CREATION. By Professor 
ERNST HAECKEL, of the University of Jena. A Popular 
Account of the Development of Earth and its Inhabitants, accord- 
ing to the Theories of Kant, lee Lamarck, and Darwin. The 
Translation Revised by PB. et Y¥Y LANKESTER, F.RS. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various Groups of both 
Plants and Animals. 2 vols. post Svo. 388. 





HE B ALPS of ARABIA: Travels in Fgypt, 
rabia, and the Hol Land. By WILLIAM Citas. 
VAUGHAN. “Flow amt Oheapet 





GEORGE MAODONALD’S NEW NOVEL. 
T. GEORGE and ST. MICHAEL. 
crown 8vo. 
65, Cornhill, and 18, Paternoster-row, London. 


3 vols, 
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Next week will be published, 


Next week will be published, 
A NEW EDITION OF 











I. } 
A NEW EDITION, BEING THE THIRD, (jRAVENHURST 3 OF, > , Thoughts on Good and 
peters of | METAPHYSIO: the Theory of To whi a is added 
genni ¥ | KNOWING and FEELING: 
a eS ee oe satan, A Contribution to Psychology. 
Professor of Moral Philosophy and Po __ By WILLIAM SMITH, Author of ‘ Thorndale.’ 


Grown S10. 108, 64, With a Memoir of the Author. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 83. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just ready, with Portrait, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


N EMORIALS of the LIFE and WRITINGS 
. f ae the Rev. posant MOREHEAD, D.D., formerly Rector 
BOPHY and bag Boe a ems | Easington, Yorkshire; previously Dean of Edinburgh. Edited 


" by his Son, CHARLES MOREHEAD, M.D. F.R.O.P., late Principal 
Edited by Sir ALEXANDER GRANT and Professor LUSHINGTON, | Grant Medical College, 3 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 248. 





A NEW EDITION OF 


| 
| 
1. 
|B ge on the EARLY GREEK PHILO- | 


| _ Edmonston & Do 
| Hamilton, Adams & 
| 


1. | 
A NEW EDITION OF 
[PoroREs on the BABLY GREEK PHILO- 
By the SAME. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 108. 6d. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


las, 83, Princes-street, Edinburgh. London: 





Now ready, price 38. 6d. 


HE GREEK TESTAMENT. Hebraistic Edition. 
xhibiting and illustrating (1) The Hebraisms in the Sacred 

Text; rm The Influence of Ly! re its Character and Con- 
struction; (3) The Deviations it from Pure Greek Style, by means 

| * oR Notes chiefly treating th tf (b)a DDD of Distinctive Marks. 
¥ GUILLEMAR » some time Fellow of 


= 
ifs 
> 
5 


Cambridge: ote nome i os ~ gene George Bell & Sons. 





SECOND EDITION, Revised and Corrected throughout, with ADDITIONS, and an INDEX of SUBJECTS and PROPER 
NAMES, in 5 vols. 8vo. 3/. 10s. (this day), 


PROFESSOR JOWETTS DIALOGUES 
PLATO. 


Translated into English, with ANALYSES and INTRODUCTIONS. 


“ With regard to the translation itself, we consider it nearly perfect. Never, certainly, has Plato appeared in an English 
rendering which more closely and more happily ome 8 — original. | The language is pure, and the style nervous and idio- 
o- Nor while rendering the original has Pr d his readers with a faithful version and nothing more. 

his introductions he has done everything that could be my woe to make Plato intelligible to the English reader.” —Times. 

‘Long study and — uae seem to have given him the power of taking in Plato’s thoughts and throwing them out 
again, ang in form but unchanged in substance. He does not simply put an English word for —- one, but says in 
English what Plato had said in Greek, as if he were an interpreter who turned and gave us the ing of as it 
fell from the philosopher's lips. Thus the exquisite lightness and naturalness on which the effect of the Platonic Ghinene 
depends is preserved ; and we seem, as in the original, to be having a conversation rather than reading a a Gaitte 

a 


Oxford : printed at the CLARENDON Press, and published by Macmittan & Co. Londen, 
Publishers to the University. 











This day, Second Edition, crown 8vo. pp. 552, cloth, with Map, 8s. 6d. 


THE PRINCES OF INDIA: 


An Historical Narrative of the Principal Events from the Invasion of Mahmoud of Ghizni to that of Nadir Shah, 


By Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart., 
Author of ‘ Letters on Indias,’ ‘Trip to the Trenches,’ ‘Rambles in North and South America,’ &c. 


London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 





NOTICE.—Ready this day, 


SPAIN. Illustrated by GUSTAVE DORE. Text 
by thee BARON D’AVILLIER. 


V.B.—This Work is enriched by about 120 Full-Page Illustrations, and 120 Hal/-size 
and smaller ones, all from Drawings taken on the spot by the celebrated Artist. This beau- 
tifully illustrated volume, abounding, as it does, in sketches of character, and pictures of the 
most interesting architectural and physical featur er, will, it is hoped, tend greatly to fami- 
liarize the English public with the ancient g grandeur and modern characteristics of Spain, for 
“no country is less known to the rest of Kurope”; a remark equally truz now as when Dr. 
Johnson wrote it to Baretti a hundred years ago. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
A TRIP to MUSIC- LAND: a Fairy Tale, forming an Alle- 


gorical and Pictorial Exposition of the Elements of Music. By EMMA L, SHEDLOCK. I)lustrated by Twenty Full- 
Page Pictures of a highly amusing character, from designs by J. Kina James. Post 4to. cloth, 10s. 6d, [In November. 


The POETS and POETRY of SCOTLAND, from the Earliest 


to the Present Time; comprising Characteristic Selections from the Works of the 5 in noteworthy Scottish Poets, with 
Biographical and Critical Notices. By JAMES GRANT WILSON. Illustrated by Portraits engraved on Steel. Vol. L 
THOMAS THE RHYMER, A.D, 1226 to RicHARD GALL, 1776. Medium 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. [In Ni . 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the UNIVERSE; 


or, the Infinitely Great and Infinitely Little. By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. Illustrated by 272 Engravings th Wood ons 
a Frontispiece in Colours. Medium 8vo. cloth, 12s. 6d. nm October, 





. 


The SOUTHERN STATES of AMERICA. An Illustrated 


Record of an extensive Tour of Observation during the Years 1373-74, through what were formerly the Slave States of 
the American Union. By EDWARD KING. With Maps, and 536 Engravings on Wood from Original Sketches by 
J. WELLS CHAMPNEY. Large 8vo. eloth, 31s, 6d, [In October. 


London: Brackirz & Son, Paternoster-buildin zs. 





THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
AT EVERY LIBRARY, 





I, 
LEAH: a Woman of Fashion. 
By Mrs. EDWARDES, 
Author of ‘Archie Lovel,’ ‘ Ought We to Visit Her,’ &. 
3 vols. crown 8yo. 


“Mrs. Edwardes’s last novel is the strongest 
which she has yet produced.”—Sat Ags Review. enh cet eomgiite 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 
3 vols. crowa 8yo. 

“This novel, which appals while it fascinates, by reason of th 
terrible reality whic’ which marks the individual characters livin, = 
breathing in it; the tragic power of its situations; the Koowledge of 
the sombre life which the author shows so vividly in the able haudling 
4 = oes ject ; the — = conee =e —_ and — like an oasis 

. stony, and san dy desert, lea e reader 
the beaten 1 tracks of fiction. —Merning Post. . —— 


Ii. 


DOROTHEA WALDEGRAVE. 
By the Countess HAHN-HAHN. 
Translated from ie — HERBERT. 


Iv. 
THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. 


3 vols, crown 8yo. 


“The pictures 4 presented to us are very vivid, and remain 
indelibly impressed upon the memory. There are many passages of 
st axes honey 8 and ‘iy is long since we read a story which so favour- 
ably y sempeeaaed re the powers of an unknown author.”— Echo. 

ory ue new vouhject t is treated in this story with t freshness 
aed vivac ity. Itis a most Saas study ofa = ject fall of “=. 
light, and shadow, and one that rises steadily in interest, up to 

close of the book. The tale is full of life, skill, yaad insight.” 


Vv. 


THE SECOND WIFE. 


By E. MARLITT, 
And Translated from the German by ANNIE WOUD. 
3 vols, crown 8vo. 


Vi. 


COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 


SECOND EDITION. [In a few days. 





RicHarD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington -street. 


A PPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS by 
DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 

“ A very useful series of Feerational Works, f which Dr. Cornwell 
is either author or editor. It(*The Geography for Beginners’) is an 
admirable introduction. Thane is a vast difficulty in writing a good 
elementary book, and Dr. Cornwe!l has shown himself of 
that rare combination of faculties which is ired for that task.” 

John Bull. 








Recently added to the Series. 
ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. Second Edition. le. 
SPELLING for BEGINNERS. Third Edition. 1s. 
POETRY for BEGINNERS. Fourth and Revised Edition. ls. 


GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. Thirty-eighth Edition. le; or 
with 48 pp. of Questions, 1s. 4d.—QU ESTIONS alone, 6d. 


MAP-BOOK for SRCIEMERS, Above 70 Maps, large and small, 
le. 6d.; 28. 6d. colou’ 


BOOK of BLANK ane. Names to be filled in by the Learner. 1s. 


eat — my of AP ae ECTIONS. The Lines of Latitude and Longi- 
ude only. 


A soHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Fifty-seventh Edition. 38. 6d.; or with 
30 Maps on Steel, 5a. 6. 


ASCHOOL ATLAS. 28. aA or 4. Coloured. 

ar ‘a for BEGINNERS. Sixty-third Edition. 1s. cloth; 9d. 

ALLEN ood CORNWELL’S SOmCOL GRAMMAR. Fifty-first 
Edition. 2s. red leather; 1s. 9d. cloth. 

The YOUNG yrcbeshaneany Thirty- ren Edition. 1s. 6d.—KEY, 32. 


The SOTENOR of ARITHMETIC. By ory 2 Semel, Ph.D., and 
J. G. Fitch, M.A. Fifteenth Edition. 4s. 
SCHOOL porch m, Twelfth Edition. 1s. 6d.—KEY, 4s. 6d. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall & Ons * eee Adams & Co ; Whit- 
taker & Co. Edinburgh: Oliver & Bo: 


LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
Charles Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Round 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 
Avawus & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.0. 








ICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS: Household 
Edition.—Advertisements should be sent before the 15th of 


each Month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.0. 





Memes RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME- 
e  . -_easeeenel should be sent before the 28nd of 


ll & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 


ADAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE- 
MENTS in all Newspapers, Magazines, and Periodicals, 


Terms feparoting business, and List of London Papers, to 
be tad on application to 
Adams & Frangis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 12, 8ST. JAMES'S-SQUARE. 
Just published, in 1 vol. onpenerees 80. pp. 1,082, price 128. to 


ATALOGUE of the LONDON LIBRARY. 
with Preface, Laws and Regulations, List of 

ed Index of Subjects. 

Third Edition, post free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise on ithe 
wank ine Meth:d of During this Disease. By ROBER' 








M R.C.S. L.8.A., . 5, e-street, Cavendish- 
on. 
London : Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, 540 pp. crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 
(Dedicated, by permission, to the Countess of Strathmore,) 


[THE VALE of STRATHMORE: its Scenes 
and Legends. By J. CARGILL GUTHRIE, Author of ‘The 

Bounie Braes o’ Airlie,’ * Rowena,’ &. 

Edinburgh: W. Paterson ; and all Booksellers. 


Cloth lettered, price 38. 6d. 


qf ADELINE, and othr POEMS. 
By J. PUNTIS. 


“ An attractive little work....well suited fora birthday present.” 
masons’ Chronicle. 
Civil Service Printing and Publishing Company, 8, Salisbury-court, 
Fieet-street, London. 


Will be published in November, in feap. 4to. 448 pages, 


E LANCASHIRE LIBRARY: a Biblio- 

graphical Account of Books on Topography, Biography, History, 
Fcience, and M HH] Li t relating to the County Pala- 
tine; including an Account of Lancashire Tracts, Pamphlets, and 
Sermons, Printed before the Year 1720. With Collations and Biblio- 
green . Critical, and aii Notes on the Books and Authors. 
. 9 jieut.-Col. HENRY FISHWICK, F.8.A., Author of ‘ The History 
of the Parochial Chapelry of Goosnargh,’ ‘ The History of the Parish 
of Kirkham,’ &c. Price 25s. small paper, of which only 350 will be 
printed ; 35s. large paper, limited to 150 copies. 

London: George Routledge & Sons. Warrington: Percival Pearse. 

















Just published, in crown 8vo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 


NUMERICAL EXAMPLES in HEAT, for the 
Use of Teachers and Students preparing for Science Examina- 
With ANSWERS. By R. E. DAY, M.A 


London: Longmans and Co. 
The Second Edition, thoroughly Revised, with Illustrations from 


Drawings by the Author, engraved on Wood by G. Pearson, now 
ready, in feap. 8vo. price 58. cloth, 


ICTURE LOGIC, an Attempt to Popularize the 
Science of Reasoning. By ALFRED SWINBOURNE, B.A. of 
Queen's College, Oxford. 


“*The book is more than humorous, it is thoroughly and uniformly 
serviceadle.”— Hour. 
London : L 
NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF R. JOHNSTON’S CIVIL 
SERVICE ARITHMETIO, PRECIS-WRITING, &c. 
The Fifth Edition, enlarged, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 
IVIL SERVICE PRECIS; containing Full 


Instructions for Indexing, Précis-Writing, and Digesting Returns 
into Summaries. By ROBERT JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 


Manuals for Candidates by the same Author. 
CIVI I SERVICE ARITHMETIC. Price 3s. 6d. 


» 48. 

CIVIL SERVICE SPELLING-BOOK. 
18. 3d.— CROSS-TOTS, 18. 

ee ~ al VE GEOGRAPHY of the WORLD. 

ice 68. 

COMPETITIVE GEOGRAPHY of BRITISH 
ISLES. Price ls. éd. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION and ESSAY- 
WRITING. Price 3s. 6d. 

CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE. Fourth Edition. 
Price 8¢. 6d. 


tions, 





and Co, 








Price 


ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE GUIDE. Price. 


5s. 
GUIDE to CANDIDATES for the EXCISE. 
ice 18, 6d. 
SPECIMENS of COPYING MANUSCRIPTS. 


Price 28. éd. 
. London: Longmans & Co. 





New Edition, recently published, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 248. 


UPERNATURAL RELIGION: an Inquiry 
into the Reality of Divine Revelation. Sixth Edition, carefully 
Revised, with Eighty Pages of New Preface. 

“The writer of ‘Supernatural; “The style is for the most part 
Religion’ has conferred a boon on | extremely clear and forcible ; the 
all students of theology.” | lines of argument are traced with 

Westminster Review. | a firm hand, and the abundance 

“The book proceeds from a man of illustrative material contained 
of ability, a scholar, and reasoner, | in the notes constantly enables 
whose di are ducted | the reader to exercire independent 
in a judicial method.” | jud, t on the stat t of the 
ae for IF og | text. "— Inquirer. 

* By far the most decisive, tren- | « examination of th: 

apt, and far-reaching of the | ean" icmete in me ss S Ay ot 
direct contributions to theological | early Fathers down to the date of 
ovntroversy that have been made | the ‘Muratorian Fragment is one 
in this generation.” of the most complete und 

Fortnightly Review. | of the kind which we bave in 

“It is not often that the gifts English.”—Guardian. 
and acquirements necessary to the 
composition of so masterly and| “A ve learned and exact 
exhaustivea treatise as the present | book.”—Matthew Arnold in the 
are united in the same person.” a porary Review. 

Pall Mall Gazette, 

“We give a hearty welcome to 
this learned and able work.. .. The 
masterly examination of the evi- 

for the antiquity of the 
in these 








* It is written in a style so calm, 
with learning so weighty, an 
ability so great, that it at once 
demands attention and commands 
respect.”—Scoteman. 


Christian” Soript 
oe oar a “ His work is always earnest, 


volumes, so far as we know, is 
an unparalleled specimen in the 





and ig clear, his reasonings 
English language —Spectator. are though they sometimes 
iy ohemndy with acuenes| SERS ee en wi be fod 
” m 
and overflows with a difficult to shake” 
Theological Review. 


“bis is beyond doubt an ‘. . 

book .... The talent is| “It would be mere bigotry to 

a gg ee deny the ey Se = 

keenness 0 power, and, on the whole, the 

width eT reverent tone exhibited by the 
in every chapter.” author.”—Standard, 

Literary World. 

London : Longmans and Co, 
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MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 





In 8 vols. at all Libraries, 


HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE: 


THE NEW NOVEL. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,’ &. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The following Extracts are taken from above Three Hundred similar Opinions expressed in the 
Daily and Weekly Press of England, Ireland, and Scotland :— 


“Whatever may be the mould in which it may please the 
writer to cast her material, she is certain not to be wearisome, 
but to rivet the attention of her readers so long as it is her 
good pleasure to continue her narrative. She has always at 
command plenty of well-drawn characters, abundance of inci- 
dents (whether sensational or otherwise), and a good flow of 
lively, natural conversation, so that in her company it is not 
possible to feel dull. ‘ Hostages to Fortune’ will prove a very 
favourite novel.”—Morning Post, Sept. 23. 





“The author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret’ has had many imi- 
tators. There is not one of them who could have written 
* Hostages to Fortune.’”—Standard, Sept. 3. 





“Miss Braddon’s literary freshness is equalled only by her 
literary fertility, aud deserves to be considered, as indeed it is, 
one of the wonders of ni th century fiction. The novel is 
admirably written. Its descriptions are happy. Its sketches 
of character are true to the life. There is no melo-dramatic 
fustian in conception ; there is no pretentious phraseology in 
expression.” —Howur, Sept. 23. 








“«* Hostages to Fortune’ turns out to be one of the prizes. 
It contains some of the author’s most studied and careful 
writing ; and though it is, of course, not free from traces of 
her habitual faults of style, it is much better in diction and in 
tone than the average level of her novels.” 

Academy, Sept. 25. 


“A plot simple enough in all consciousness ; and yet upon 
this Miss Braddon has founded an interesting story with an 
exciting climax.”— Western Daily Press, Sept. 18. 








**Out of the simplest materiel—a country girl, pure and 
religious—the author has contrived to make a ‘creation.’ A 
healthy tone prevails throughout the work.” 

Nottingham and Midland Counties Daily Express, Sept. 9 





“This is a clever—nay, even a brilliant—performance. It 
will sensibly enhance Miss Braddon’s reputation.” 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph, Sept. 9. 





“*The parsons, squires, and dissenting clergymen are hit off 
capitally ; and the theatre-going earl, the city magnate, with 
the other characters whicu are introduced when the scene 
shifts to London, are cleverly-painted pictures of originals 
which many persons who ‘know their way about’ the 
metropolis could point out without much difficulty.” 

Western Mail, Sept. 29, 





“This novel is one to be commended to be honestly read, 
and to be thoroughly enjoyed. Its spirit is good.” 
York Herald, Sept. 14, 





**The development of the story is natural, with abundance 
of incident, but without melo-dramatic situations, and the 





«* Miss Braddon is at her best in ‘ Hostages to Fortune.’ The 
plot is very exciting, and is capitally worked out. ‘ Hostages 
to Fortune’ will at least keep up, if it does not increase, the 
clever authoress’s reputation, and that is saying a great deal.” 

Pictorial World, Oct. 2. 





‘What we admire in ‘ Hostages to Fortune’ is its truth of 
description, its natural talk, the reality, in fact, of its pictures 
of town life.”—Literary World. 





* * Hostages to Fortune’ is thoroughly natural; thoroughly 
true in its representations to the life that goes on around us— 
thoroughly, fatally true.” 

Lloyd's Weekly London Newspaper, Sept. 19. 





‘A work which will be read with admiration by all Miss 
Braddon’s innumerable admirers.” 
News of the World, Sept. 19. 





*€ Lovers of fiction will welcome ‘ Hostages to Fortune.’” 
Era, Sept. 19. 





‘The title is well chosen; it is the key-note to the whole 
story, which is one of the ripest, richest, best of all this most 
industrious and fecund author's works. The moral is un- 
exceptionable.””—Cosmopolitan, Sept. 23. 





“The tale clearly demonstrates Miss Braddon’s ability to 
construct a story of the most absorbing interest out of the 
ordinary incidents of every-day life.” 

Court Journal, Sept. 11. 





“ Looking at ‘ Hostages to Fortune,’ in comparison with the 
many other novels Miss Braddon has given to the world, we 
are inclined to rank it among her happiest efforts. There is a 
special smoothness and ease in the narration. The story flows 
on at the gradual pace of real existence, and the characters are 
our own flesh and blood, not mere puppets, dancing to the 
strings which set them in motion. This novel deserves to be 
widely read, for, in addition to its thoroughly wholesome tone 
and pleasant style, it is very interesting.” —Court Circular. 





“Hostages to Fortune’ is purely dramatic in conception 
and unconventional in treatment; it appeals to the newest 
interests. This book is the most perfect, viewed artistically 
or as a literary performance, yet presented to the public from 
the inexhaustible creative resources of the writer.” 

Brighton Herald, Sept. 25. 


interest of the reader in the characters never flags from 
beginning to end.”—LZastern Morning News, Sept. 23. 





“Miss Braddon is perhaps the best story-teller, as story- 
teller, that we have at present. Fora thoroughly interesting 
tale you must go to her, and you are certain not to be dis- 
appointed. ‘Hostages to Fortune,’ placid as it is, is full of 
interest. It is, we repeat, a thoroughly interesting story ; and, 
whether for plot, for character, for description, or for dialogue, 
is well worthy to compare with all but the very best of contem- 
porary work in fiction.” —Glasgow News, Sept. 18. 





“There is a plain and obvious teaching in the story, and 
that teaching is good. It is bright and fresh, and full of viva- 
city.” —Scotsman, Sept. 10. 





“It is a book from which a good deal may be learned.” 
Edinburgh Evening News, Sept. 8. 





“ This book is, on the whole, «ell written.” 
Edinburgh Daily Review. 





**In this tale Miss Braddon has achieved a success farther 
removed from the sphere of sensationalism than anything pre- 
viously achieved by her prolific pen.” —Edinburgh Courant. 





** Here is a novel that should make a stir in the land. It is 
with a feeling of regret that we find ourselves at the end of the 
third volume.”—Perthshire Advertiser, Sept. 3. 





“The dialogue, plot, and moral are all good. No one 
reading this work can wonder at the extraordinary reputation 
this gifted novelist has won throughout the English-speaking 
world. Nothing forced or constrained, the tale runs on 
absorbingly interesting.” —Saunders’s News Letter, Sept. 25. 





** Tt is a book the reader will pursue unwearied to the end.” 
Cork Examiner, Sept. 18. 





** Miss Braddon’s latest work is as pleasantly bright as ever. 
Indeed, its pages contain as many ‘good things’ as would’ 
serve an ordinary writer to set up a reputation.” 

Belfast News Letter, Sept. 4 





“The novel is most conscientiously written. Indeed few 
lar novelists have shown so little desire to trade on an 





“The characters are, most of them, drawn with much 
vigour.” —Birmingham Daily Gasette, Sept. 20. 





** All to whom Miss Braddon’s writings afford interest wiil 
read the present production with satisfaction, and some 
possibly profit,” — Yorkshire Post, Sept. 23. 





achieved reputation as Miss Braddon. 
Hereford Journal, Sept. 4. 





“We are ready to confess that ‘ Hostages to Fortune’ strikes- 
us the best that she ~ written. a have no hesitation im 
commending it as a wholesome and engrossing romance. 

. Hereford Times, Sept. 18. 





London: JOHN MAXWELL & CO, 4, Shoo-lane, Fleet-street. 
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NEW wWwWoOorRKS 


NOW READ Y. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 278. 


CONTENTS. 
I. MEMOIRS OF SAINT-SIMON. 
II. TROUT AND TROUT-FISHING. 
III, WILLIAM BORLASE, ST. AUBYN, AND POPE. 
IV. DRINK: THE VICE AND THE DISEASE. 
V. ICELANDIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH. 
VI. THE MAULES OF PANMURE. 
VII. RUSSIAN PROVERBS. : 
VIII. CENSUS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 
IX. THE CONSERVATIVE GOVERNMENT. 
X. NOTE to the ARTICLE on ‘CHURCH LAW and CHURCH PROSPECTS’ in No. 27. 


The FIFTH VOLUME of the SPEAKER’S COM- 


MENTARY. Containing ISATAH, JEREMIAH, and LAMENTATIONS, By the Rev. Dr. KAY 
and the DEAN OF CANTERBURY. Medium 8vo. 20s. 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. By Cuanrtes Darwin, 


F.RS. Third Thousand. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. l4s. 


TROY and its REMAINS. <A Narrative of Disco- 
veries and Researches made on the Site of LILIUM, and in the TROJAN PLAIN. By Dr. 
SOHLIEMANN. Edited by PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With Maps, and 500 Illustrations. Royal 
Svo, 42s, 


ROME and the NEWEST FASHIONS in RELI- 


GION. Three Tracts. By Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. Collected Edition. Witha 
New Preface. 8vo. 78. 6d. 


An ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, BIBLI- 


CAL and CLASSICAL. Compiled under the superintendence of Dr. WM. SMITH and Mr. 
GEORGE GROVE. With Descriptive Text. 43 Maps. Folio, half bound, 61. 63. 


ENGLAND and RUSSIA in the EAST: a Series 


of Papers on the Political and Geographical Condition of Central Asia. By Major-Gene.al Sir 
HENRY RAWLINSON, K.C.B. Second Edition. With Map. 8vo. 12s. 


MEMOIR of SIR RODERICK MURCHISON. 


Including Extracts from his Journals and Letters. With Notices of his Scientific Contemporaries, 
By Professor GEIKIE, F.R.S. With Portraits, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 302, 


The PAPERS of a CRITIC. Selected from the 


Writiogs of the late CHARLES WENTWORTH DILKE. With a Biographical Sketch by his 
Grandeon, Sir CHARLES W. DILKS, Bart. M.P. 2 vols. Svo. 24a, 


The TRAVELS of MARCO POLO, the VENE- 


TIAN: concerning the KINGDOMS and MARVELS of the EAST. A New English Version. By 
Colonel YULE, C.B. Second Edition, Enlarged. With 19 Maps and 130 Illustrations. 3 vols. 
medium 8yo. 632. 


OLD TIMES and DISTANT PLACES. A Series 


of Sxetch By Archd SINCLAIR, M.A, Crown 8yo. $s, 


FORTY YEARS’ SERVICE in INDIA. Including 


Disasters and Captivities in Cabul, Affghanistan, and the Punjaub. With a Narrative of Mutinies in 
Rajputana. By Lieut.-General Sir GEORGE LAWRENCE, C.B. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





HISTORY of ANCIENT and MEDIA.VAL ARCHI- 


TECTURE. By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.S. With 1,000 Illustrations. 2 vols. Syo. 638, 


WORSHIP in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By 


A. J. BERESFORD-HOPE, M.P. Large Edition, 8vo. 9s. ; or Popular Selections, 8vo. ge. 6d. 


METALLURGY. By Joun Percy, F.R.S. FUEL. 


Revised Edition. With 112 Illustrativns. 8vo. 30s. 





The LAND of the NORTH WIND; or, Travels 


among the Laplanders and Samoyedes, and along the Shores of the White Sea) By EDWARD RAE. 
With Map and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 108. 6d. 





A POPULAR EDITION of ROBERTSON’S HIS- 


TORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the Apostolic Age to the Reformation, 1517. 8 vols, 
Post 8vo. 68. each, 


Dr. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS in CEN- 


TRAL AFRICA. Continued by a Narrative of his Last Moments and Sufferings. By the Rev. 
HORACE WALLER, F.R.G.S, With Portrait and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8yo. 283. 


The COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES of the UNITED 


STATES: their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, Industries, and Preeent Condition. By CHARLES 
NORDHOFF. With 40 Illustrations. 8vo. 158. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS from EARLY 


LIFE to OLD AGE. By MARY SOMERVILLE. With Selections from her Correspondence 
Fourth Thousand. Portrait. Crown Svo. 12s. 


The GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE of ITALY. With 


Notes of recent Visits to Aquileia, Udine, Vicenza, Ferrara, Bologna, Modena, and Vercelli. By 
G. E. STREET, R.A. Revised Edition. With 130 Illustrations. Royal 8yo. 263, 


The MOON: considered as a Planet, a World, and a 


Sateliite. By JAMES NASMYTH, ©.E., and JAMES CARPENTER, F.R.A.8. Second Edition. 
With 24 Illustrations. to. 308. 


SIX MONTHS AMONG the PALM GROVES, 


CORAL REEFS, and VOLCANOES of the SANDWICH ISLANDS, By ISABELLA BIRD 
With Llustrations. Crown 8vo. 123. 


The GNOSTIC HERESIES of the FIRST and 


SECOND CENTURIES. By the late DEAN MANSEL, D.D. 8vo, 108. 6d. 


The NICENE and APOSTLES’ 


Literary History, &c. By CANON SWAINSON, D.D. 8yo. 16s. 


The EARLY HISTORY of INSTITUTIONS. In 


continuation of ‘The History of Ancient Law.’ By Sir HENRY MAINE, K.S.C.I. Second Edition. 
8yvo. 128. 


A POPULAR EDITION of SMILES’S LIVES of 


the ENGINEERS, from the Earliest Times to the Death of the Stephensons, With Portraits and 
310 Woodcuts, 5 yo!s. crown 8yo. 78. 6d. each. 


HISTORY of the ROYAL ARTILLERY. Com- 


piled from the Original Records. By Major FRANCIS DUNCAN, R.A. Second Edition. With 
Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 308, 


KUGLER’S HANDBOOKS to the HISTORY of 


PAINTING. The ITALIAN, GERMAN, FLEMISH, and DUTCH SCHOOLS. New and Revised 
Editi ns. With 20) Illustrations. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 5is. 


CREEDS: their 


The SONNET: its Origin, Structure, and Place in 
Poetry. With Original Translations from Dante, Petrarch, &c. By CHARLES TOMLINSON, 
F.R.S. Post 8vo. 92. 


ARCHAOLOGY, ART and TRAVEL; being 


Sketches and Studies: Historical and Descriptive. By RICHARD J. KING, B.A. 8vo. 128, 


PRINCIPLES of GREEK ETYMOLOGY. Vol. I. 


Introduction; Regular Substitution of Sounds. By Professor CURTIUS. Translated by A. &. 
WILKINS, M.A., and E. B. ENGLAND, M.A. 8yo. 15s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
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NEW WORKS. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


OCTOBER, 1875. 8vo. price 6s. 


Contents. 
1. The FINANCIAL GRIEVANCE of IRELAND. 
2. RECENT EDITIONS of MOLIPRE. 
3. FOREST MANAGEMENT. 
4. The RERESBY MEMOIRS. 
5. EWALD’S HISTORY of ISRAEL. 
6. The PROGRESS of the KINGDOM of ITALY. 
7. LAWSON’S TRAVELS in NEW GUINEA. 
8. A PRUSSIAN CAMPAIGN in HOLLAND. 
9. The MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT of LONDON. 


JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KINGS 


GEORGE the FOURTH and WILLIAM the FOURTH 
the late C. C. . GREVILLE, Esq. Edited by HENRY 
REEVE, Esq. Fifth Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 368. 


DEMOCRACY in AMERICA. By Atpxis 


DE TOCQUEVILLE. Translated by HENRY REEVE, Esq. 
New Edition, with a Biographical Notice and New Notes. 2 vols. 
crown. Syo. 168. 


LECTURES DELIVERED in AMERICA 


in 1874. By CHARLES KINGSLEY, F.L.S. F.G.S., late Rector 
of Eversleigh. Crown 8yo. 5s. (On Saturday next. 


No. 290, 


The ORATION of DEMOSTHENES on 


the ——r. Translated by the Right Hon. Sir R. P. COLLIER. 
Crown 8y [On Saturday next. 


The LAW of NATIONS CONSIDERED 


as INDEPENDENT POLITICAL COMMUNITIES. Vol. II. 
The hts and pouee En Nations in Time of War. By Sir 

TRAV. TWISS, D. . F.R.S. New Edition, Revised, with 
copious Additions. eyo. a 2. Lin a few days. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
By F. MAX MULLER, M.A. Vol. IV. gS chiefly on the 


Science of Language, completing the Work. 8vo. 
[On y next. 


LECTURES on the SCIENCE of LAN- 


GUAGE. By F. MAX MULLER, M.A. Eighth Edition. 2 vols. 
crown 8y0. 168. 


SOCIAL STATICS ; or, the Abstract Laws 
of Human Order. AUGUSTE sous. Translated by FRE- 
DERIC HARRISO. 8yv0. 


DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS. 


By JOHN STUART MILL. New Edition. 4 vols. Syo. 21. 7s. 


The EMOTIONS and the WILL. By 


ye BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic me the University 
Aberdeen. Third Edition, Revised, = S Fy. Re-Written. 
pt) rly in November. 


PICTURE LOGIC: an Attempt to Popu- 


larize the Science of Reasoning. By ALFRED SWINBOURNE, 
pS ames College, Oxford. Second Edition. Feap. 8yo. Wood- 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of 


MODERN GEOGRAPHY, in 31 Coloured Maps, Drawn and En- 
rer wed by E. Weller. Edited by the Rev. G. BUTLER, M.A, New 
ition. Imperial 8vo. 5s. cloth. 


AIR and its RELATIONS to LIFE, 1774- 
1874. By WALTER NOEL HARTLEY, F.CS., Demonstrator of 
Chemistry at King's College. Small 8vo. Woo deuts, 68. 

LOn Saturday next. 


GANOTS ELEMENTARY TREATISE 


on PHYSICS. Translated and Edited by F. ATKINSON, Ph.D. 
F.0.8. Seventh Edition, with 4 Coloured Plates and 758 Woodcuts., 
Crown 8yo. 158. 


The TRANSITS of VENUS, from the first 
observed in to the Transit of 2012. By R. A. PROCTOR, BA. 
Second Bdition. tonith 20 Plates (12 Coloured) and 38 Woodcuts. 


Crown 8yo. 83. 6d. 
MEMORIALS of LIVERPOOL, Historical 


inion) i including a History of the Dock Estate. By 
, BBA. Second Edition. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 158. 

and other 

Saturday next. 


A STUDY of HAMLET. By Franx A. 


MARSHALL. 8vo. 78. 6d. (On Saturday next. 


The ARYAN ORIGIN of the GAELIC 


BAS and LANG By the Very Rev. U. J. BOURKE, 
LA., Canon of The Girtrop titan oy > Tuam, and President 


5 Be Jarlath’s College. Crown 8vo. 72, 6 


awe i 


The GOLDEN JOURNEY, 


Verses. By JULIA GODDARD. Crown => 





London: LONGMANS and CO, 








DALDY, ISBISTER & C0QO.’S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S LITERARY 


GICAL REMAINS. Edited by the Rev. CANON PEROWNE. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


CITIES of NORTHERN and CENTRAL ITALY. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, Author of ‘ Walks in Rome,’ &c. With over 100 Illustrations. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


*.* Intended as a Companion to all those parts of Italy which lie between the Alps and the districts described in the 
author's ‘ Days near Rome.’ 


LIFE of NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


By his Brother, the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 
trations. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 


The SUPREME COURT of JUDICATURE ACTS (1873-5). 


Annotated and Arranged, with a Full Index, by MORGAN LLOYD, Esq., Q.C. M.P. Demy 8vo. 


and THEOLO- 


With Portrait and numerous Illus- 


HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


By H. TAINE, D.C.L. Oxon, &c., Author of ‘ History of English Literature,’ ‘ Notes on England,’ &c. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME OF 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. With 30 Photographs, illustrating, by Portraits and Views, the previous Volumes. 
Crown 8vo. 


NATURE'S TEACHING, 


As Applied in the Wonders of Art and Manufacture. 
Hands,’ &c. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


The NEW PET. 


By the Kev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


By the Rev. J.G. WOOD, M.A., Author of ‘Homes without 


With 50 Lilustrations by M. E. Haweis. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt extra. 


CHEERFUL SUNDAYS. 


Stories, Parables, and Poems for Children, With more than 150 Illustrations. 
beautiful Giftbook. Square 8vo. cloth extra. 


Handsomely bound, and forming a most 


The GAOL CRADLE—WHO ROCKS IT? 


A Plea for the Abolition of Juvenile Imprisonment. Third and Cheap Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Small 8vo. 


SCRIPTURE REVELATIONS of the LIFE AFTER 


DEATH, and the Christian Doctrines of Descent into Hell, the Resurrection of the Body, and the Life Everlasting; with 
Remarks upon Cremation and Christian Burial. By the Hon. and Rev. W. H. LYTTELTON. Crown 8vo. 


SOCIAL PRESSURE. 


By Sir ARTHUR HELPS, Author of ‘ Friends in Council.’ Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 


1) 1X7 
GEOLOGY, 
For Students and General Readers, embodying the most Recent Theories and Discoveries. 
Professor of Geology and Mining in the Yorkshire College of Science. 
Parr I. The Elements of Physical Geology, with upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author. 
Part II, The Elements of Stratigraphical Geology, with upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author. 


By A. H. GREEN, M.A, 


Crown 8vo. 
Crown 8vo. 


ZOOLOGY for STUDENTS 
A Handbook. By Dr. CARTER BLAKE. With a Preface by Professor OWEN. 
7s. 6d. 


MAN and BEAST, HERE and HEREAFTER. 


By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A., Author of ‘Homes Without Hands.’ New and Cheaper Edition. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


In 1 vol, crown 8yo, 
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LIST OF NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS, 
| TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE FORTHCOMING SEASON. 


Poem by the Marquis of Lorne. Guido and Lita: a Tale | Angola and the River Congo. By Joachim Monteiro. With 


of the Riviera. Illustrated. Small 4to. cloth elegant. 


. | 
Political and Military Episodes during the First Half of | Lanfre 


the Reign of George III. Derived from the Life and Correspondence of the Right Hon. J. 
BURGOYNE, Lieut.-Gen. in His Majesty's Army, and M.P. for Preston. By E. B. DE FON- 
BLANQUE. With Portrait, Heliotype Plate,and Maps. 8vo. 


Mr. John Richard Green’s History of the English People. 
Being a Library Edition of the ‘Short History of the English People,’ Revised, Enlarged,’and in 
great part Rewritten. With additional Maps. In 3 vols. demy 8vo. 


The Russiun Power. By Ashton Dilke. With numerous 


Woodcuts, and Four Coloured Plates, Fac-similes from quaint Russian Prints. 2 vols. medium 8yo. 


Eton College, History of. By H. C. Maxwell Lyte, M.A. 
With Illustrations from Drawings by Prof. Delamotte, Coloured Plates, and a Steel Portrait of the 
Founder, engraved by C. H. Jeens. Medium 8vo. (Uniform with ‘ Holland House.’) 


The English Bible: an External and Critical History of 
the various English Translations of Scripture. With Remarks on the Nature and Necessity of Re- 
vision, especially of the New Testament. By JOHN EADIE, D.D. LL.D., Professor of Biblical 
Literature in the Theological Seminary of the United Presbyterian Church. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


Antonio Allegri da Correggio. From the German of Dr. 
JULIUS MEYER, Director of the Royal Gallery, Berlin. Edited, with an Introduction, by Mrs. 
HEATON. Containing 20 Woodbury-type Illustrations, (Uniform with ‘ Diirer,’&c.) Royal 8yo. 


Sis. 6d. 
Etching and Etchers. By P. G. Hamerton. [Illustrated 
Medium 8vo. New and Cheaper Edition. 


with numerous Etchings. 
Life of Milton, narrated in connection with the Political, 
Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By Prof. MASSON. Vol. I. 8vo. 188. New Edition. 


The Mission of the Comforter. By Julius C. Hare. New 


Edition. Edited by Prof. BE. H. PLUMPTRE. Crown 8vo. 
Primers.—Science. Edited by Profs. Huxley, Roscoe, and 
BALFOUR STEWART. 
BOTANY. By J. D. Hooker, C.B. F.R.S., President of the Royal Society. 


Primers.—History. Edited by John Richard Green. 
ENGLAND. By Joun RicHarD GREEN. With Maps. 
EUROPE. By E. A. Freemay, D.C.L.LL.D. With Maps. 


Primers.—Literature. Edited by John Richard Green. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Rev. Stoprorp Brooke, M.A. 


A Manual of Marks on Pottery and Porcelain. By W. H. 


HOOPER and W. C. PHILLIPS. With numerous Illustrations. 16mo. 


Prof. Huxley and H.N. Martin, B.A.—A Course of Practical 


Instruction in Elementary Biology. Crown 8vo. 63. [This day. 


Washington Irving.—Old Christmas. From the Sketch- 
Book. With upwards of 100 Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. Engraved by J. D. 
COOPER. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant. 


Floral Decorations for the Dwelling-House: a Practical 
Guide to the Home Arrangement of Plants and Flowers. By ANNIE HASSARD. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8yvo. 


Historia Filicum: an Exposition of the Nature, Number, 
and Organography of Ferns, and Review of the Principles upon which Genera are Founded, and the 
Systems of Classification of the Principal Authors. With a New general Arrangement, &e. By J. 
SMITH, A.L.S., Ex-Curator of the Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. With 30 Lithographic Plates by 
W. H. Fitch, F.L.8. Crown 8yo. 


The Attic Orators, from Antiphon to Iszos. By R. C. Jebb, 
M.A., Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, and Professor of Greek in the University of 
Glasgow. 2 vols. 8yo. 


A Bibliographical Clue to Latin Literature. Edited after 
Dr. E. HUBNER. With large Additions by JOHN E. B. MAYOR, M.A, Professor of Latin in the 
University of Cambridge. Crown 8yo. : 


Ecclesiastical History of Ireland, from the Earliest date to 
the Present Time. By W. D. KILLEN, D.D., President of Assembly’s College, Belfast, and Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Canon Kingsley’s ‘The Roman and the Teuton.’ Lectures 
before the University of Cambridge. New Edition. Edited, with Preface, by Prof. F. MAX 
MULLER. Crown 8vo. 68. 


The History of Lloyds, and of Marine Insurance in Great 
BRITAIN. With an Appendix containing Statistics of, and a Dictionary of Terms used in, Marine 
Insurance. By FREDERICK MARTIN, Author of ‘ The Statesman’s Year-Book.’ s8yvo. 


Dr. Hugh Macmillan, F.R.S.E.—The Sabbath of the Fields, 


and Other Papers. Being a Sequel to ‘ Bible Teachings in Nature.’ Globe 8yo. 


Baron Bruno; or, the Unbelieving Philosopher, and other 
Fairy Stories. By LOUISA MORGAN. Illustrated by R. Caldecott. Crown &vo. 5s. 








numerous Illustrations from Sketches taken on the Spot, anda Map. 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


y’s History of Napoleon I. A Translation, made 
with the sanction of the Author. Vol. III. syo. 


Owen Gwynne’s Great Work. By the Author of ‘Wan- 
dering Willie.’ 2 vols. crown 8yo. 


Hugh Crichton’s Romance, 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 


By Christabel R. Coleridge. 


Ralph and Bruno: a Novel. 


crown 8vo. 


By M. Bramston. 2 vols. 

On Stethometry: Examination of the Chest by a New and 
more Exact Method ; with some of its Results in Physiology and Practical Medicine. By ARTHUR 
RANSOME, M.D. 8yo. 


Diseases of Modern Life. By Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.R.S. 


Crown 8vo. 


Geographical Diffusions of Epidemic Cholera in East 
AFRICA. By J. CHRISTIE, M.D. 8vo. 


Ridicula Rediviva Series of Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated 
by J. E. Rogers, and printed in Colours by R. Clay, Sons & Taylor. Oblong 4to. 1s. each, in paper 
wrappers ; or the Four in 1 vol. cloth elegant, 5a. 


Christina Rossetti’s Poems, Complete Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. With 4 Illustrations. 


Sermons on Prayer. By the late J. T. O’Brien, D.D., 


Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin. Preached in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo 


Before the Table: an Inquiry, H'storical and Theological, 
into the Meaning of the C tion Rubric in the Communion Service of the Church of England. 
By the Very Rev. J. 8. HOWSON, Dean of Chester. With Appendix and Supplement, containing 
Papers by the Right Rev. the Bishop of St. ANDREWS and the Rev. W. RR. KENNION,MA_  8vo. 


Shakespeare Scenes and Characters: a Series of Illustra- 
tions, designed by Adams, Hofmann, Makart, Pecht, and Schwoerer. Engraved on Stee! by Bankel, 
Goldberg, Raab, and Schueltheik. With Explanatory Text by Professor DOWDEN. Royal 8vo cloth 
elegant. 

Also,a LARGE PAPER EDITION, India Proofs. 


Shakespeare’s Plutarch; being a Selection from the Lives 
in North’s * Plutarch’ which illustrate Shakespeare’s Plays, Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Index 
of Names, and Glossarial Index, by the Rev. W. W. SKEAT, M.A. Crown 8yo. 


Annals of Tacitus, translated into English. With Notes, 
by A. J. CHURCH, M.A., and W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A. Crown 8yo. with Maps. (Uniform with ‘The 
History of Tacitus.’) 


Tell Me a Story. With Illustrations by Walter Crane. 


Globe 8vo. 4. 6d. (A Book for Children, uniform with Lady Barker's ‘Stories About —,” &c | 


The Scholar’s Handbook of Household Management and 
COOKERY. Suitable for Elementary Schools. Compiled by W. B. TEGETMEIER, at the Request 
of the School Board for London. Pott 8vo. cloth, 1s. 





Timber and Timber Trees. By Thomas Laslett, Inspector 
of Timber to the Admiralty. With Illustrati Crown 8yo. 





I. Todhunter, F.R.S.—An Elementary Treatise on Laplace’s, 


LAMB'S, and BESSEL’S FUNCTIONS. Crown 8vo. 


Dr. C. J. Vaughan.—Words from the Cross: Lent Lectures, 
1875; and THOUGHTS for THESE TIMES: University Sermons, 1874. Extra feap. 8vo 


History of English Dramatic Literature to the Death of 
QUEEN ANNE. By A. W. WARD, M.A., Professor of History in Owens College, “‘anchester. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Gilbert White’s Natural History and Antiquities of Sel- 
BORNE. Edited, with Notes, by FRANK BUCKLAND, and a Chapter on Antiquities bv Lord 
SELBORNE. With Original Illustrations from Drawings by Professor Delamotte, taken »t Selborne, 
and from many interesting and curious Objects supplied by the Editor; also, a Coloured Plate. 
Medium 8vo. (Uniform with ‘ Holland House.’) 

Also, a LARGE PAPER EDITION, medium 4to. containing, in addition to the above. 30 ‘utotype 

Tilustrations from Drawings by Professor Delamotte, and a Coloured Map of the Environs of Se!horne 


Prehistoric Man. By Professor D. Wilson. With several 
New Tllustrations and 2 Coloured Plates. 2 vols. medium 8vo. Revised and Enlareed Faition, 
(Uniform with Dawkins’s ‘ Cave Hunting.” 


My Young Alcides; or, a Faded Photograph. By Charlotte 


M. YONGE, Author of ‘The Heir of Redelyffe.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Fairy Guardians. A Book for the Young. By F Wil- 


LOUGHBY. [Illustrated by Townley Green. Crown 8yo. gilt, 58. 


Essays in Criticism. By Matthew Arnold, D.C.L. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8yo, 


The Romance of Astronomy. By R. Kalley Miller, M.A. 
SY, 


New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
STANDARD WORKS. 


—— 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 


OR, MIRTH AND MARVELS. 
The VICTORIA EDITION. In feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The POPULAR EDITION. Insmall crown, with 
plain edges, 5s. ; or gilt edges, with 3 Illustrations, 62. 


The CARMINE EDITION. In crown 8vo. with 
6 Tilustrations by Cruikshank and Leech, gilt edges, bevelled 
boards, 10s. 6d. 


The ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With 60 beau- 
tifal Iilustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and Teaniel, 4to. cloth, 
gilt edges, 218. 

The ANNOTATED EDITION. A Library Edition. 
In 2 vols. demy Svo. with Illustrations, 243, 





Professor MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of 


ROME, from the Earliest Times to the Period of its Decline. By 
THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated, with the Author's sanc- 
tion, and Additions, by the Rev. W. P. DICKSON. With an 
Introduction by Dr. SCHMITZ. 4 vols. crown 8vo 2 lls. 6d. ; or 
sold separately—Vols I. and II. 2ls.; Vol. III. 10s. 6d.; Vol. IV. 
in Two Parts, with Index, 208. 
Also, a LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols demy 8vo. with Index, 752, 
(These Volumes are not sold eeparately ) 
*<* Copies of the Indices to the respective Editions (the size of which 
should be specified) can be obtained separately, price 3a. 6d. 


Professor CURTIUS’S HISTORY of 
GREECE. Translated by A. W. WARD, M.A. In demy 8vo. 
Vola I. and II. 15a. each; Vols. 11J.,1V., and V., with Index, 18s. 
each. 

“We cannot express ovr «pinion of Dr. Curtius’s book better than 
by saying gour may be fitly ranked with Theodor Mommsen’s great 
or. 


work.—S; 
“A history known to scholars as one of the Eee, most 
original, and most instructive of modern times,”—Glvbe. 


The LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine to Abbott. By WALTER 
FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester. 10 vols. 71. 122 ; 
or sold separately as follows :—Vols, I. and II. 308. ; Vols. III. and 
IV. 30s.; Vol. V. 158.; Vols. VI. and VII. 30a.; Vol. VIII. 15s. ; 
Vol. 1X. 158.; Vol. X. 14s.; Vol. XI. in the press. 


fir EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN 
DECISIVE BATTLES of the WORLD, from Marathon to 
Waterloo. Twenty-first Edition. 8vo. with Plans, 10s. 6d. 
The HANDY EDITION. Crown €vo. 6a. 


Sir EDWARD CREASY’S RISE and 
PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. Twelfth Edi- 
tion. Tost 8vo. 7. 6d. 


’ 2 

FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES 

of NATURAL HISTORY. People’s Edition, Illustrated, 1és. 
Or, separately— 

FIRST SERIES, containing Rata, Serpents, Fishes, Monkeys, &c. 
Feap. tvo. 78. 6d. 

SECOND SERIES, containing Wild Cats, Eagles, Worms, Dogs, &c. 
Feap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

THIRD and FOURTH SERIES, containing Lions, Tigers, Foxes, 

Porpoises, &c. Feap. 8vo. each volume $e. 6d, 


’ 

Professor YONGE’S ENGLISH-LATIN 
and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Used at Eton, Harrow, 
Winchester, and Roghy. This Work has undergone careful revi- 
tion, and the whole Work (1,070 pages) is reduced to 7s. 68. The 
English-Latin alone will sell at 6, and the Latin-English alone 
at 69. 

** It is the best—we were going to say the << really useful Anglo- 

Latin dictionary we ever met with.”—specta 


Professor YONGE’'S VIRGIL. With 


copious English Notes. Used at Harrow, Eton, Winchester, and 
Rugby. Strongly bound, post 8vo 6s. 


Professor BROWNE'S HISTORY of 
ROMAN CLASSICAL LITERATURE. By R. W. BROWNE, 
M.A. Ph.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, and Profesgor of Classical 
Literature in King’s College, London. 8vo 12s. 


** Professor Browne is not only a classical scholar, but one of the 
most graceful of English modern writers In clearness, purity, and 
elegance of style bis compositions are unsurpassed ; and his sketches of 
the lives and works of the great au:hors of antiquity are models of 
refined taste and sound criticiem.”— Morning Post. 


The DAY AFTER DEATH; or, the 


Future Life Revealed by Science. By LOUIS FIGUIER. Crown 
Bvo. 63. 


Ricoarp Bentizy & Sox, New Burlington-street, 


Publi hers in Ordinary to Her Mejesty, and to the 
Dulestine Exploration Fund. 





18, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


a 


NOTES of TRAVELin SOUTH AFRICA. 
By C. J. ANDERSSON, Author of ‘Lake Ngami,’&c. Edited by 
L. LLOYD, Author of ‘ Field Sports of the North.’ 1 vol. 8vo. 
with Portrait, 15s. (This day. 


CELEBRITIES I HAVE KNOWN; 


with Episodes: Political, Social. Sporting, and Theatrical. By 
Lord WiLLIAM PiTT LENNOX. 2yols. demy 8vo. 20 





‘ Lin October. 


MY YOUTH, by SEA and LAND, from 


1909 to 1818. By aided LOFTUS, formerly of the Royal Navy, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 2le. 


PEARLS of the PACIFIC. By J. W. 


BODDAM - WILETHAM, Author cf * Western Wanderings,’ &c. 
1 vol. demy 8vo. with 8 lilustrations, 15s. 


DIANE. By Mrs. —— Author of 
* Patty,’ &c. . 2 vols. 21. (Next werk. 


ALSO, NOW READY. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF COLONEL DE 


GONNEVILLE. Edited from the ee i h. By CHARLOTTE M. 
YONGE, Author of ‘ The Heir of Red: . &e. 2 vols. 2is. 
—- very interesting memoir. The work brings us within the presence 
of Napoteon I., and its anecdotes about that extraordinary mau are evi- 
dently genuine and very characteristic.” — Times. 


SECOND EDITION of COSITAS 


ESPANOLAS; or, Every-day Lifein Spain. By Mrs. HARVEY, 
of Ickwell Bury. 1 vol. 8vo. 15%, 

“A charming book; fresh, lively, and amusing. It may confidently 
be recommended to all readers who wane to know something about the 
inner life of Spain.” *—Morning Post 

*In this amusing book Mrs. Harvey sketches a series of cabinet 
pictures, each a gem in its wey, givicg her readers vivid glimpses into 
Spanish life as it is.”—Globe. 








OUR BISHOPS AND DEANS. 
By the Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 30s. 


“This work is good in conception and cleverly executed, and as 
thoroughly honest and earnest asit is intereeting and able.” —John Bul. 


RAMBLES IN ISTRIA, DALMATIA, 
and MONTENEGRO. By R. H.R. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 
“The really instructive part of this book relates to ie atenegro, 
and it has special interest at the present time.”—Pall Ma 


THE NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 








The SQUIRE'S LEGACY. By Mary 


CECIL HAY, Author of ‘Old Myddelton’s Money,’ &c. 3 vols. 





MY LOVE, SHE’S BUT A LASSIE. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘QUEENIE.’ 3 vols. 
**One of the most readable and pleasing novels of the day; deeply 
interesting, thoroughly exciting, and replete with pathos and bumour.” 
Court Journal. 


WILD HYACINTH. By Mrs. Randolph, 


Author of ‘Gentianella,’ &c. 3 vols. 
‘* A pleasant, natural, and interesting tale.”— Post. 
“This book is excellent in tone snd clever in execution. The 
characters are well drawn and skilfully developed.” — Standard. 





OFF the ROLL. By Katharine King, 
Author of ‘The Queen of the Regiment,’ &c. 3 vols. 
* Always bright, lively, and amusi ng. Miss King may = con- 
gratulated upon this well-imagined and P leasant novel.” '— 08 
* A clever novel with an ingenicus plot.”—Spectator. 


—---- 


’ 
EVA'S FORTUNES. By Mrs. Gordon 
SMYTHIES, Author of * Cousin Geoffrey,’ &e. 3 vols. 

“A fascinating story. The perfect way in which the author holds in 
her hands a tangled skein of incidents in Lg oy places, must con- 
vince the most superficial reader that the work is one by a writer of 
no mean power and ability.”—John Bull. 


FAY ARLINGTON. By Anne Beale. 


“ The reader's interest is sustained by a succession of effective scenes, 
in which clever dialogue abounds. The tone is lively, and the action 
is brisk. The serious episodes are rendered with grace und feeling, 
while the lighter portions are very amusing.”—Zaaminer. 








TIT for TAT. By Mrs. M. E. Smith. 


“*Tit for Tat’ is a clever book. Above all it possesses a of the 
sregtoet merits ofa story. It improves as it goes on.”—Time 
k is worthy of attention. The studies of Mrs. Dunstable 


and her daughter, Pauline, are admirable.”"—Pall Mali Gazette 





A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 


—_—@—— 


Now ready, in 4to. cloth and half-russia, 


VOLS. I. and II. 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 


NINTH EDITION, 
EDITED BY 
THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D, 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings. 


Volume III. 


ATH to BOI. [Next month. 





Shortly, in 25 vols. crown 8vo. 
IN A NEW BINDING, 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
CENTENARY EDITION. 


(This Edition contains additional Author's Not<s, Glossaries, and 
Indices. 





Now ready, fcap. 8vo. 
SCOTT'S COLLECTED WORKS. 
IN ONE HUNDRED VOLUMES. 


Price, half bound, giit tops, 232.; or in cloth, 152. 


Now ready, 16 vols. crown 8vo. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY’S 
WORKS. 


IN A NEW BINDING. 


Price, cloth (New Binding), 31. 128.; or half calf, 51. 58. 





THE WORKS OF 
EDCAR ALLAN POE. 


NEW and COMPLETE EDITION. 
Edited by JOHN H. INGRAM. 


In 4 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, with Portrait, &c., price 24s. 
Vol. 1. TALES of the GROTESQUE, &. With Memoir. 
» 2 TALES of the ARABESQUE, &c. 
» 3. POEMS and ESSAYS. 
» 4 AUTOGRAPHY, CRITICISMS, &c.; with INDEX. 
Bringing together, for the Sret i the whole of Poe’s known 





THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
LORD BROUGHAM and VAUX. 


In 11 vols. crown 8vo. 


Vol. 1. PHILOSOPHERS, TIME of GEORGE III. 

2. MEN of LETTERS. 

3and4. BRITISH STATESMEN. 

» 5. FOREIGN STATESMEN. 

6. NATURAL THEOLOGY. 

7. RHETORICAL DISSERTATIONS. 

8 POLITICAL DISSERTATIONS. 

»» 9and 10. SPEECHES, SOCIAL and POLITICAL 
» ll. BRITISH CONSTITUTION, and INDEX. 


Price 21. 48.; or in Roxburghe binding, gilt tops, 31. 38. 


Edinburgh: Apau & CHaRLes BLace. 
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L’Inde des Rajas. Par Louis Rousselet. (Paris, 
Hachette et C'*) 

India and its Native Princes; By Wouis 
Rousselet. Carefully Revised and Edited 
by Lieut.-Col. Buckle. (Chapman & Hall) 

An unusual task lies before us, which we must 
perform at once or not at all. Last week, in 
our notes on the Prince’s visit to India, we 
hinted that all was not right in the selection 
of works which it was announced he would 
present to the chief potentates and scholars 
of India. We hoped alterations might be 
made. But we have been disappointed. The 
Prince has started; and we have before 
us almost a complete catalogue of the books 
he carries with him to the East. As we said 
before, it is a magnificent collection, but— 
here we come to one of the serious matters 
that are open to complaint. His Royal High- 
ness during his Indian tour is about to present 
to native princes and nobles Col. Buckle’s 
“revised” edition of M. Rousselet’s work on 
India and its Rajahs, and it is authoritatively 
announced that no less than fifty copies of | 
this “ revision” of the Frenchman’s handsome 
book will be circulated through our native 
States under this royal imprimatur. We 
trust that a word in season may yet avert such 
an impolitic measure. Even if Col. Buckle’s 
rendering of M. Rousselet’s work were a faith- 
ful one, which it is not, it would be highly 
unadvisable to recommend such a book to the 
study of Indian rajahs. 

As a work of fine art, there is very 
much to commend in M. Rousselet’s vol- 
ume: it is, as we remarked when we 
reviewed it last year, brilliantly written 
and splendidly illustrated ;° but it is in 
essence and effect an exposé of the nature 
and conduct and inner social life of native 
Courts ; and although to the European reader 
it is an interesting and instructive book, for he 
is not likely to have the chance of using 
elephants as executioners, it will be by no 
means wise to attract prominent attention to 
it in Hindustan. Col. Buckle’s ideas of re- 
vising and editing are peculiar ; and matters 
are not made much better by his omissions, 
additions, and transpositions. The advisers 
of the Prince will have much to answer for if 
the native princes of India, who care little 
for books and study hardly any of them, 
have suddenly recommended to their notice 
a work which graphically, and even enthusiasti- 
cally, describes scenes of barbarism and cruelty 
common in their palaces, in times, thank 
Heaven, which have now gone by. Is it 
likely that Scindiah and Holkar, and the 
young Nizam of Hyderabad, and the rest of 
the potentates of our Indian empire, will be 
enlightened, improved, edified, and made more 
loyal by having described and vividly pictured 
to them scenes such as are disclosed in the 
104th and 114th pages of Col. Buckle’s 
edition of Rousselet? In the former page a 
gladiatorial combat between two naked men 
armed with “claws” is depicted, and in the 
latter the reader has the opportunity afforded 
him of scrutinizing, if he can stand the sight, 
a clever sketch of the head of a prostrate 





criminal, the brains spurting away, under the 
crushing foot of an elephant trained to the 
office of executioner. And yet the book, in 
which these plates occur, is dedicated to the 
Prince of Wales, and is to be presented by the 
Prince himself, its covers emblazoned with the 
royal arms, to the chiefs and rajahs of India ! 

India has not yet forgotten the “ Baroda 
Complication,” as it was euphemistically called, 
and the most striking chapters of the work 
before us treat of Baroda. Now we would 
ask any unprejudiced reader to take up Col. 
Buckle’s English version of Rousselet, and 
read carefully through chapters viii., ix., and 
x., and calmly consider what influence, for 
good or for evil, theyare likely to exercise on the 
native mind. They treat of Baroda as it was 
under Khunderao, the immediate forerunner of 
Mulhar Rao. They allude to the notorious 
crimes of Khunderao, which were more flag- 
rant than almost any, if not than all, which 
Mulhar committed. They tell of the 
monarch’s life of gaiety and libertinism, of his 
profuse display and extortion; of that great 
diamond of purest water, the “‘Star of the 
South,” the purchase of which drained the 
royal treasury ; of the fights Khunderao de- 
lighted in ; of wild animals baited to madness, 


| stuck with lances, gored, and burnt with 


fuses ; of men who, for a rupee or two, risked 
their lives in the arena, pitted against 
savage wild beasts ; of others clawing, gashing, 
and hewing one another to afford the rajah a 
scene his soul hungered after ; of wretches being 
tied to the legs of trained animals, and being 
dragged by a succession of jerks to their 
death ; of the king looking on, and being 
beside himself with frantic delight over such 
spectacles ; and of victims executed by being 
trodden under foot by elephants. Let Col. 
Buckle himself give us a glimpse of Khun- 
derao’s character :— 


“ Another sort of combat, much more terrible 
than those already mentioned, and which is only 
to be seen now-a-days at Baroda, is the nucki-ka- 
kousti, that is to say, ‘ fight with claws.’ Here the 
combatants, almost naked, but adorned with 
crowns and garlands, tear each other with claws 
of horn. These claws were formerly of steel, and 
caused certain death to one or other of the 
combatants ; but they have been abolished, as too 
barbarous for modern times, Those now in use 
are, as I have said, of horn, and are fixed on the 
closed fist with thongs. I was only once present 
at a combat of this kind, for my heart was so 
moved by the horrible spectacle that I refused to go 
again, The wrestlers, intoxicated with bdng, liquid 
opium mixed with an infusion of hemp, sing as 
they rush upon one another ; their faces and heads 
are soon covered with blood, and their frenzy 
knows no bounds. The king, with wild eyes and 
the veins of his neck swollen, surveys the scene 
with such passionate excitement, that he cannot 
remain quiet, but imitates by gestures the move- 
ments of the wrestlers. The arena is covered with 
blood ; the defeated combatant is carried off, 
sometimes in a dying condition; and the con- 
queror, the skin of his forehead hanging down in 
strips, prostrates himself before the king, who 
places round his neck a necklace of fine pearls, 
and covers him with garments of great value. One 
episode, moreover, disgusted me to such a degree 
that, without any heed of the effect my 
sudden departure might have upon the Guicdwar, 
I at once withdrew. One of the wrestlers, whom 
the béng had only half intoxicated, after receiving 
the first few blows, made a show of wishing to 
escape ; his antagonist threw him, and they rolled 
together on the ground before us. The victor, 
seeing the unhappy wretch demand quarter, turned 





to the king to know whether he should let the 
other rise ; but, inflamed with the spectacle, the 
monarch cried out, ‘Maro! maro! Strike! 
strike!’ and the scalp of the unfortunate fellow 
was torn without mercy. When he was taken 
away he had lost all consciousness. That same 
day the king distributed amongst the victorious 
wrestlers necklaces and money to the amount of 
more than four thousand pounds.” 

Here is an extract out of a book more copies 
of which are to be distributed in India by the 
Prince of Wales than any other ! 

Could a description of an Oriental scene be 
much more vividly horrible? Notwithstand- 
ing M. Rousselet’s disgust at the spectacle 
he describes, does he not tell his story with 
considerable gusto? Will his expressed dis- 
gust inspire genuine disgust for that at 
which he says he is disgusted, or will his 
story simply fascinate native rajahs? What 
real effect will a work containing such pictures 
of Hindu life have upon Hindus, especially 
when it is presented to the chiefs of India by 
the future Emperor of India? We venture 
to think that the effect will be of a two-fold 
character, social and political, and evil in each 
respect. ‘“ This is no record of the crimes of 
Khunderao,” the Oriental reader will say, “ it 
is only the history of the glories of his reign. 
Would the Prince of Wales, on this auspicious 
,occasion, give us poison to eat? No; that 
which is described in the book is worthy of 
imitation.” The political effect will be still 
worse. ‘ Khunderao used to act thus,” they 
will say, “ yet he was honoured by the British 
Government during his lifetime, and, now 
that Mulhar Rao has been deposed, it is a 
direct descendant of Khunderao’s that sits on 
the gadi or throne of Baroda. What were 
the crimes, then, which Mulhar committed, 
‘which Khunder refrained from? Verily, the 
late change in the government of Baroda is 
merely the result of a reasonless impulse—a 
despotic freak—on the part of our English 
rulers. They set up one king, and put down 
another,—alleging absurd reasons or alleging 
none at all,—simply to show their power and 
to increase their prestige.” We firmly believe 
that something like this will be said by astute 
Hindus, will be then caught up by the Hindu 
public and vernacular press, and will finally 
spread and circulate through Hindustan. Is 
it not, then, folly that the advisers of the 
Prince should lead him thus to distribute 
copies of a book from which such effects will 
inevitably spring ? 

In answer to all this we are well aware that 
the apologists of the India Office will urge 
that M. Rousselet’s work can produce no evil 
effect, because the author himself so frequently 
and so emphatically expresses his horror of the 
scenes he describes. We fear nothing is plainer 
in the whole book than this, that the author 
enjoyed the horrible sights he depicts, and that 
he hopes to be able to make the reader share in 
his own sensations and his liking for elephants 
“bellowingand covered with flames,” fora “scalp 
horribly lacerated, and hanging in shreds before 
the eyes,” and a “tusk which, glancing from the 
jawbone, penetrated the throat,” &c. Let us 
prove this by means of two brief quotations, 
On page 113, M. Rousselet (Buckle’s transla- 
tion) gives us the following piece of informa- 
tion, amongst several others of a like pleasant 
nature :— 

“This punishment is one of the most frightful 
that can possibly be imagined. The culprit, bound 
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hand and foot, is fastened by a long cord, passed 
round his waist, to the elephant’s bind leg. The 
latter is urged into a rapid trot through the streets 
of the city, and every step gives the cord a violent 
jerk, which makes the body of the condemned 
wretch bound on the pavement. The only hope 
that remains for the unhappy man is to be killed 
by one of these shocks; if not, after traversing 
the city, he is released, and, by a refinement of 
cruelty, a glass of water is given him. Then his 
head is placed upon a stone, and the eJephant- 
executioner crushes it beneath his enormous foot.” 


This, be it remembered, is only one item: 


of such information; whole pages are de- 
voted to bloodshed, to the howls of animals or 
groans of men. In page 119—only six pages 
after this pretty paragraph—M. Rousselet ends 
up his last chapter on Baroda in this wise :— 

“Then, for the last time, I shook hands with 
Khunderao, and was conducted by the nobles to 
my carriage. Bhao Sahib, my good friend, only 
left me at the Motibaugh, and we embraced each 
other most affectionately. I had not yet quitted 
Baroda, and already my heart was moved at the 
thought that I should never more see this spot 
where I had been so happy, nor the friends who 
had been so kind to me. But why take up the 
time of my readers with this record of my feelings? 
They know that it is the lot of the traveller to 
regret what he leaves behind; and they will 
understand how painful it must be to tear oneself 
from a state of existence so fascinating as that I 
had enjoyed for months past.” 

The italics in the latter quotation are ours. 
They surely show the qualified nature of M. 
Rousselet’s “horror” at the most terrible 
scenes he writes of—and natives of India will 
be found sharp enough clearly to appreciate 
this. Now, we ask again, is it likely that the 
scenes of devilish cruelty to animals and men 
depicted by the French author will be likely 
to inspire the Hindu with just and humane 
horror? or is it not ten thousand fold more 
likely that the Frince’s present of a book 


treating of and picturing such scenes will | ; : 
| system, involves more self-denial 


rather make the Asiatic reader wish that he, 
for a few months, could be “so happy” and 
“enjoy” a ‘state of existence so fascinating ” 
as M. Rousselet did? There can be no two 
answers to this question from any person who 
has knowledge of the East. 

We have no patience with Col. Buckle’s 
“revisions.” He transposes, alters, and omits 
sufficiently ; but he also adds sentences out of 
his own head. When we first opened his 
volume, we thought we might find its “ re- 
vised” character to consis in the softening 
down or omission of such details as those we 
have already alluded to. But although a good 
deal, we admit, is done in this direction, we 
have strange additions, such as the following :— 


M, ROUSSIELET ‘‘ REVISED” BY 
COLONEL BUCKLE, 


WHAT M. ROUSSELET WRITES. 
**Une autre fois, ce sont les 
pigeons ; il en réunit jusqu’a “Another time he has a 
soixante mille dans son palais, mania for pigeons ; he collects 
d'especes et de plumages les as many as sixty thousand in 
plus variés, et passe ses ma- his palace, of all varieties of 
tinées A les faire voler en breedand plumage, andspends 
masse, ou bien il imagine le his mornings in watching them 
mariage de deux de ces oiseaux take their flights together. Or, 
et entoure la cérémonie d'un again, he gets up a mock mar- 
luxe extravagant. J’assistai i riage between twoof them, and 
une de ces cérémonies, une de celebrates the event with ex- 
plus curieuses qu'il m’ait été travagant luxury. This odd 
donné de voir.” fancy brought upon him, and 
with good reason, the attacks of 
the Bombay papers, which saw 
in it a manifestation of his 
madness, and urged the British 
Government to undertake the 
supervision of the offairs of 
Goojerat. I was present at 
this ceremony—one of the 
most singular I had ever the 

fortune to witness,” 


The very chapter of Col. Buckle’s “ revi- 
sion” from which we cull the above begins 








with a sentence M. Rousselet never suggested. 
We might easily fill our columns with instances 
still more striking of the kind of work which 
the gallant author has foisted upon the public. 
If he had only printed his own additions in 
type distinguishable from the main text, or if 
he had in his Preface drawn attention to his 
abnormal ideas of revising and editing a book, 
we might have had little to say. But, as 
Col. Buckle’s volume stands, it is grossly 
misleading. 

“A little leaven leavens the whole lump.” 
We do not by any means complain of the 
whole of M. Rousselet’s superb book as trans- 
lated by Col. Buckle. In it there is much that 
is admirable, and if it had been thoroughly 
“revised,” in order to make it a suitable 
present from the Prince of Wales to Indian 
chiefs, we should not have written as we have 
been obliged to do. Perhaps a more graphic 
collection of the most exciting Indian scenes 
has never before been presented to the reading 
public of any nation ; but then all the more 
pity that a wise elimination has not been 
practised, if the book must be used in the 
way in which it is proposed to employ it. It 
strikes us that Col. Buckle has been so much 
in haste that he will repent at leisure. It almost 
appears as if he had been suddenly called upon 
to translate and “ revise,” and has thus done 
neither justice to himself, to M. Rousselet, 
nor to the royal personage to whom he has 
been permitted to dedicate the book. 








ROWING. 

Oars and Sculls, By W. B. Woodgate. (Bell 
& Sons.) 

NoTHING is more remarkable in the history of 
modern athletics than the enormous develop- 
ment, in a luxurious age, of an exercise which 
makes greater demands upon the muscular 
and dis- 
comfort, and offers rewards more purely hono- 
rary, than any other. The pursuit of rowing 
for amusement, which dates from less than 
fifty years ago, when Oxford won her first 
victory on the Henley waters, then an un- 
frequented reach, has grown until within the 
last few years we have seen half London crazy 
about the University boat race; crews from 
beyond the Atlantic coming in quest of glory on 
the Thames ; and clubs counting by the score 
reckoning their oarsmen by the hundred. 
Mechanical invention has kept pace with 
popular zeal, and the art of rowing has been 
three times revolutionized by signal innova- 
tions in the construction of racing craft. On 
each occasion protests have been heard from 
illustrious veterans, but the result has invari- 
ably been an increase in pace, and, after a 
short time, a return on the part of the rowing 
community to those necessary principles of 
good form and swing which were at first sup- 
posed to have been lost for ever. The intro- 
duction of sliding seats in 1871, of course, 
set the authorities at issue, and as the speci- 
mens of rowing which were at first exhibited 
were not specially creditable to the new theory, 
and it is evident that a good deal remains to 
be learnt before the utmost can be made of an 
alteration which has much to recommend it, 
some practical hints on the subject from an 
oarsman of such repute as Mr. Woodgate are 
both timely and valuable. The chapters in 
which he touches upon the new moditications 





introduced by the slide are the most interesting 
in his book, though he by no means confines 
himself to that branch of the art. On the 
contrary, his little volume is a complete manual 
for the “coach,” going into all the minutize of 
first principles, as inculcated on the tyro in 
the *‘ tub,” and laying down minute regulations 
as to training and diet, the peculiarities of scull- 
ingand pair-oared rowing (the latter, to ourthink- 
ing, his forte), and the selection and generalship 
necessary for the winning captain. On these 
matters his opinion seems guided by common 
sense, and wherever his views differ from some 
expressed by the few amateurs who have 
hitherto published their theories, experience 
inclines us to -believe that he differs for the 
better. Notably in treating of the finish of 
the stroke, the feather, and the recovery, does 
he seem to us to express himself with rare 
lucidity. On the right performance of these 
manceuvres hinges almost entirely the chance 
of getting a crew together, and they are 
certainly the most difficult points to express 
through the medium of book-work. 

To return to the question of sliding seats, 
We think Mr. Woodgate has sufficiently demon- 
strated, if it needed demonstration, that the in- 
creased length of stroke gained by the modern 
system, coupled with the diminished strain on 
the abdominal muscles in the last part of the 
recovery, should result in a clear gain of 
pace. That it is really so, the experience 
of four-mile races since the alteration would 
seem to show. But it is certain that the 
recorded times over the Henley course do not 
indicate the improvement one might have 
expected. The circumstances of the races 
since 1871 are said not to have been favour- 
able; but the fact remains that the best pace 
attained in former years has not been sur- 
passed, nor have the average times been better 
of late than formerly. The truth probably is, 
that the additional complication of the slide 
is a stumbling-block to all but the very first 
class of oarsmen, and that ordinary ‘‘ coaches” 
have not yet succeeded in imparting sound 
principles of instruction. Mr. Woodgate is 
right in insisting upon body work not being 
sacrificed to the supposed exigencies of the 
slide; the latter will take care of itself if the 
weight is laid on the oar at the insfant it 
touches the water, while any failing in this 
respect throws the delinquent more hopelessly 
out of stroke than was even formerly the 
case. To open the knees, not to be afraid of 
a short stretcher, to get the hands well away 
at the commencement of the recovery, are old- 
fashioned maxims, but more essential than 
ever now that one has to race one’s seat as 
well as one’s human enemy. 

Another strong point of our author’s is the 
steering of coxswainless fours, an art which, 
certainly, late regattas have proved to be in its 
infancy. The watermanship necessary for its 
success may go far to console the writer for 
the impending loss of that acme of scientific 
management, the rudderless pair. Mr. Wood- 
gate’s own invention, which he describes in 
detail, has the advantage of making steerage 
consistent with the normal pressure of the 
foot against the stretcher in rowing, while a 
spring restores the rudder to its original posi- 
tion directly the pressure is removed. The 
American plan must have been strangely in- 
consistent with good stretcher-work, and our 
author’s is an obvious improvement. The last 
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chapter contains a comparative record of 
winning “times.” We think that though the 
Wingfield Sculls are rowed for in neap water, 
it is a pity that the fastest amateur sculling 
race on record should have been omitted. 
Mr. Parker’s 25 minutes in 1863, making due 
allowance for the state of the tide in which he 
rowed, compares favourably with the greatest 
speed attained by professional oarsmen. 








THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

Over the Borders of Christendomand Eslamiah: 
a Journey through Hungary, Slavonia, 
Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and 
Montenegro, to the North of Albania, in the 
Summer of 1875. By James Creagh. 
2 vols. (Samuel Tinsley.) 

‘THE Eastern question” is again pressing into 

notice. Disturbing China, Turkestan, and 

Persia to the eastward, in the west it affects 

Turkey and Austria: while England and 

Germany are made, however unwilling, to feel 

its pressure. 

Mr. Creagh’s volumes are intended to 
elucidate the eternal puzzle and simply mean 
the Eastern question. Of the first volume the 
head and tail alone refer to travel, while 
the rest of the volume is occupied with the 
history of Turks, Bosniacs, and Slavs of several 
kinds. Just now this sort of information is quite 
as much wanted as notes of travel. An intru- 
sive tale, however, is carried into the second 
volume, and, by and by, another is inserted. 
The record of travel consists partly of de- 
scriptions of out-of-the-way places, where few 
except the writer have been, and which he 
can depict at his will; but, although he 
has been guilty of a great deal of book- 
making and padding, his volumes will be 
welcome. Being acquainted with Ulster 
and Ireland, he has been able to appreciate 
the situation, and several of his sketches are 
useful. He is neither Turk nor Panslavist, 
but has all the indifference of an excursionist, 
and, although he puts sensational matter into 
his chapters, he affords us a good deal of 
straightforward information. His contributions 
toa knowledge of the Prince of Montenegro and 
his Ministers will give a new view of that pre- 
tentious State. 

In one way or another, indeed, much help may 
be gleaned from Mr. Creagh’s volumes by those 
anxious to obtain a knowledge of the condition 
of Bosnia, Montenegro, and Servia. The Slav 
populations of these and the neighbouring 
countries, and the Arnaouts of Albania, 
are in no proper sense to be regarded as 
civilized or as capable of self-government, 
but among them still flourishes the barbarism 
of the Byzantine empire, and, it may be 
said, they preserve the pretensions which 
greatly contributed to the disintegration and 
The Roumans claim an 
empire over the others and look for their share 
of Austria ; the Servians—or rather the three 
heads of the Cerberus, the North Servians, 
West. Servians, and Montenegrins—claim a 
Servian empire in Austria and Turkey ; the 
Bulgarians will content themselves for the 
present with an empire in European Turkey ; 
the Greeks seek expansion for their kingdom ; 
and the Albanians propose to carry out the 
time-honoured scheme of Pyrrhus, Scander- 
beg, and Ali Pasha of Yanina, and to annex 
Greece. As each nation wants to reign over 





the other, they would, if they were let loose, 
realize Perronet Thompson’s picture of the 
monkeys in a menagerie, each robbing his 
neighbour, and with that neighbour’s paw in 
his own trough. 

The Turks, in succession to Greek and 
Roman, are the suzerains of these motley 
hordes, in which every man’s hand is against 
them, and the tongue of every man of the kith 
and kin is heard in depreciation of them. Al- 
though Mr. Creagh makes comparisons with the 
governmentof Ireland, European Turkey bristles 
with the difficulties of ten Irelands. The Turkish 
conquest was not free from any crime which 
attends conquest, but the Turks have long been 
desirous, from selfish motives, of doing justice 
to these countries, and this is not the least 
of the crimes for which they are hated. In 
most of these countries within Turkey there 
are large bodies of Mussulmans who are not 
Turks, but retain their own languages. They 
are Slavs or Albanians in blood and tongue, 
and unluckily they are the landlords and 
chiefs, and, of course, the local administrators 
of the government, and thereby stand in antago- 
nism to the Christian peasants. All the evils of 
oppression which ever characterized the Orange 
faction have been inflicted by them, and they, too, 
have constantly been the fomenters of conspi- 
racy ; while the Turk is equally hated by the 
bey and the peasant, by both as a ruler and a 
foreigner, by the Mussulman for checking his 
tyranny, by the Christian for standing in the 
way of his domination and his spoliations. Like 
the White Boys, the Bosniac insurgents, or 
rather their outside leaders, make the landlord 
their first'and foremost grievance. They pro- 
pose to abolish rent and taxes ; and in Servia, 
be it remembered, the Mussulman landlords 
and their followers have been nearly all evicted. 

In the insurrection which has taken place, 
the temper of both parties has been tolerably 
well shown. The Christians, foreign and native, 
have perpetrated their usual atrocities on the 
Mussulmans, and the latter have retaliated, so 
that much of the land is already a waste. Of 
course the system of equalrights inaugurated by 
the Turks is now at a standstill, and no joint 
government is possible where Mussulmans and 
Christians are so well balanced in numbers, 
and each able to draw aid from co-religionists 
outside. For the time, however, the Mussnl- 
mans are compelled to give their allegiance to 
the sovereign power. 

The present disturbances are, as Mr. 
Creagh tells us, largely due to Austrian 
and Hungarian agents. Both, like the Bosniac 
beys, have an hereditary grudge against the 
Turks, and they have been fomenting the 
passions of the Slavonians in Turkey until it 
is found that the results are threatening 
to Austrian and Hungarian policy. The 
Hungarians are in danger of Slavonian antago- 
nism and supremacy, and the Germans of 
Austria dread the union of the South Slavs 
with the Bohemians. Austria has thus been 
compelled to afford assistance to the Turks, 
while Germany is drawn on to watch the 
situation with attention. The Russian agents 
have taken the same course as the Austrian, 
but the Russian Government figures in the 
strange attitude of privy councillor and 
protector of the Sublime Porte. This is a 
noticeable feature of the drama, and one 
which has not been accounted for. It may be 
that this policy is dictated by spite against the 





Greeks. Till the close of the Crimean war, the 
Greeks remained sympathisers with Russia, 
and preached a crusade against the Turks. They 
then in a mass abandoned the cause of Russia, 
and latterly they, too, have been the cordial 
friends of Turkey. Of the revolt they highly 
disapprove, and not without reason, for the 
Slavs may bethink themselves of their former 
colonies in the Morea, and remembering how 
largely their blood flows in the veins of its 
people, may, if they have the chance, follow in 
the track of their ancestors. 

Turkey thus enjoys the professed friendship 
of Russia and Greece, but Russia may possibly 
do more harm to Turkey and Greece by her 
counsels than by her intrigues. The first 
impulse of the Turks on the outburst of the 
revolt was to attack the real instigators of 
it in Servia and Montenegro, and, although 
restrained by the European Powers, they have 
massed an army on the Servian frontier, 
which they may yet launch, and which may 
upset so much of the old Russian work. 
On the other hand, Russia is by some credited 
with having advised that financial revolution 
which has made more impression on the West 
than the revolt. There are those who suppose 
that Russia is labouring under the like em- 
barrassment with Turkey, and favours a policy 
of action against the foreign creditor, at the same 
time that she is willing enough to see the credit 
of Turkey shaken. The close relations between 
Russia and the Grand Vizier have not, how- 
ever, any necessary connexion with an event 
which is more revolutionary than the Hatti 
Humayoun, for one thing has hitherto, in the 
eyes of Turks and Christians, and also of for- 
eigners, distinguished the Turks. While the 
Christians were admitted to be liars and cheats, 
and were arranged in a hierarchical. scale, in 
which, completely outshadowing the poor Jew, 
the Greek, the Armenian, the Syrian, and the 
Copt held the foremost places, the Turks were 
acknowledged to be honest. By none will 
the late decree of repudiation be more keenly 
felt than by Turks throughout the country, 
who are now degraded to the level of the 
Christians, and perhaps the best hope of the 
foreign creditor lies in the yearning of Turkish 
opinion in favour of honour and honesty. 

It is supposed that a European fiscal system 
is a novelty to the Turks, but it was a part of 
the reform long planned which was designed 
to place Turkey on a European footing and 
to enable her to contend with her foes, not 
only in arms and discipline, but in money, 
The task of transforming the fiscal system 
inherited from the Persians, Romans, and 
Greeks, proved to be heavier and harder 
than its promoters had expected; and al- 
though the resources of the empire have been 
so greatly increased, the Government was sub- 
jected in its loan operations, its banking, and 
its railways to the same proceedings as are de- 
picted in the Report of the Committee on 
Foreign Loans. The Hebrew manipulators, 
French and German, have, in conjunction 
with the Perotes, year after year carried on 
enormous speculations, to the danger of Turkey 
and of the Western public. Of the discredit, 
Englishmen at the head of the combinations 
have come in for the largest share. The 
question has, therefore, for some time been, 
Should Turkey go on submitting to these 
robberies, awaiting the development of her 
resources, or should she, at the risk of her 
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own character, seek her salvation from the 
financiers? Here again, too, the financiers 
have been the promoters of the evil, and they 
rather than the Russians must be regarded as 
the abettors of repudiation. Fearing the col- 
lapse which might check them, they have pro- 
posed to the Porte schemes of conversion and 
unification, in which the repudiation of con- 
tracts was distinctly provided. These have 
been persistently discussed, and as_ the 
safety of the empire was at stake, and as 
the Powers sought to stay Turkey when she 
wished to restrain her own vassals from 
fomenting rebellion, and would not even allow 
her to send her own troops over ground 
within her own suzerainty, the Turkish Minis- 
ters sought immediate means for providing 
funds for the crisis. Fully aware, from the 
published despatches of our Foreign Office in 
relation to the default on its railway debt of 
the vassal State of Roumania, that the English 
Government has proclaimed it will not inter- 
fere, the Sublime Porte has resorted to an open 
act of repudiation, and cares only to gloss over 
the proceeding to its own population. It has 
now got ample funds for the war, and, should 
that be over soon, sufficient for the great rail- 
way works of which it more and more feels the 
necessity, and the anxiety to provide for which 
was the chief ground for its hesitation of in- 
curring the fate that awaits it, of being shut 
out from the money-markets of Europe. 

Negotiations may in form improve the 
present and future of the bondholders; but 
the present default betokens more than the 
failure of Turkish finance and the consequences 
of the gigantic swindling which the Govern- 
ments of Europe have allowed to pass till 
lately unexposed, and which is only checked 
by its exposure: and whatever may be the 
immediate issue of the present phase of the 
Eastern question, it is fraught with such con- 
sequences even to those most distant from the 
scene of action that its study demands atten- 
tion, and that every material for its considera- 
tion must be carefully investigated. 








MOLIERE IN ENGLISH. 
The Dramatic Works of Molieére. 
into English by Henri Van Laun. 

(Edinburgh, Paterson.) 

Tue plays included in the second volume of 
Mr. Van Laun’s translation of Moliére repre- 
sent the work of the busiest and most eventful 
years of the dramatist’s life. They comprise 
‘L’Ecole des Maris,’ ‘L’Ecole des Femmes,’ ‘Les 
Facheux,’—a piece interpolated between these 
two rival comedies for the purpose of being 
played at the festivities given by Fouquet to 
Louis the Fourteenth, at Vaux-le-Vicomte,—‘ La 
Critique de I’Kcole des Femmes,’ ‘L’ Impromptu 
de Versailles,’ and ‘ Le Mariage Forcé.’ Their 
composition and production occupied the period 
between June, 1661, and January, 1664. In 
three out of the six comedies, Moliére held 
up to the ridicule of the King and the Court 
those enemies against whose perpetual attacks 
Louis was his only protector, lashing them 
with undisguised satisfaction. 

In ‘L’ Ecole des Maris, Moliére took up the 
ground he has since occupied as the most 
observant student of human folly, and an 
unequalied depictor of social manners. 
“Quand Moliére n’aurait fait que ce seul 
ouvrage (‘ L’Ecole des Maris’), il eat pu passer 
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pourun excellent auteur comique,” says Voltaire. 
The judgment is just. In spite of a title so 
far unmeaning that there is no question of 
husbands in the piece, the play is a master- 
piece of comic art. Its production served to 
restore the fortunes of the Salle du Palais 
Royal, which were gravely compromised by 
the failure of ‘Don Garcie de Navarre,’ with- 
drawn after the fifth representation. ‘Les 
Facheux,’ given with unexampled splendour 
at Vaux, opened with a prologue in verse 
spoken by Madeleine Béjart, the sister of 
Armande Béjart, whom Moliére espoused in 
the course of the following year. This pro- 
logue Mr. Van Laun gives in the translation 
already existing in the ‘Select Comedies of M. 
de Moliére in French and English,’ London, 
1732, affirming that it “fairly represents the 
official nonsense of the original.” Against 
this opinion may be placed that of Taschereau, 
the biographer of Moliére, who declares the 
prologue to be “ remarquable par l’élégance et 
la pureté du style.’ It is difficult to acquit the 
latest translator of the desire to provide, in this 
specimen of previous versification, a foil to his 
own translation, at once close, fluent, and 
spirited. The subtle humour of the ‘ Critique 
de l’Ecole des Femmes,’ that masterpiece of 
banter, the more savage irony of ‘ L’Im- 
promptu de Versailles,’ and the burlesque 
arguments of ‘Le Mariage Forcé,’ are happily 
rendered. Mr. Van Laun repeats the state- 
ment of successive biographers of Moliére, 
that the closing incident of ‘Le Mariage Forcé’ 
is taken from the history of the Comte de 
Gramont. When that well-known nobleman 
was leaving London for Paris, he was over- 
taken at Dover by the two brothers Hamilton. 
** Have you forgotten nothing, Count?” asked 
they. ‘I beg your pardon, I have forgotten 
to marry your sister,” answered Gramont, who 
forthwith returned and made amends for his 


neglect. The authority for this origin is 
doubtful. So nearly, however, does th 


adventure of Count Gramont coincide with the 
production of the play, and so characteristic 
of the method of workmanship of Moliére is 
his use of it, this derivation may pass unchal- 
lenged. A better title for the translation of 
the play than ‘The Forced Marriage’ would be 
‘The Compulsory Marriage.’ Continuing his 
system of exposing the obligations of English 
authors to Molitre, the translator shows (in 
so doing) a considerable amount of English 
indebtedness, From ‘L’Ecole des Maris’ 
were taken portions of Sir Charles Sedley’s 
‘Mulberry Garden,’ . Miller’s ‘The Man of 
Taste,’ Flecknoe’s ‘The Damoiselles 4 la Mode,’ 
Murphy’s ‘ The School for Guardians,’ Otway’s 
‘The Soldier's Fortune,’ and Wycherley’s 
‘Gentleman Dancing Master’ and ‘ Country 
Wife.’ ‘Les Facheux’ inspired ‘The Sullen 
Lovers of Shadwell,’ ‘L’Ecole des Femmes,’ 
Bickerstaffe’s ‘ Love in the City,’ Cary!’s ‘Sir 
Solomon, or the Cautious Coxcomb,’ and 
Mrs. Cowley’s ‘More Ways than One’; and 
‘La Critique de l’Ecole des Femmes,’ ‘ Stage 
Beaux,’ by Tom Brown the facetious, and 
Wycherley’s ‘Plain Dealer.’ No English dra- 
matist appears to have been indebted to ‘ L’Im- 
promptu de Versailles, but ‘Le Mariage 
Forcé’ has supplied scenes to Garrick’s ‘ The 
Irish Widow,’ Mrs. Centlivre’s ‘Love’s Con- 
trivance,’ Ravenscroft’s ‘Scaramouch a. Philo- 
sopher,’ and two anonymous pieces, ‘An Hour 
before Marriage’ and ‘The Man too Hard fir 





the Master.’ Mr. Van Laun’s work continues 
to show creditable talent and research. The 
etchings by M. Lalauze constitute a valuable 
feature in the edition. 








The Historians of Scotland. Vol. VI. Life of 
St. Columba, Founder of Hy. Written 
by Adamnan, Abbot of that Monastery, 
Edited by William Reeves, D.D. (Edin. 
burgh, Edmonston & Douglas. ) 

A more exhaustive work upon St. Columba than 
the present history it would be difficult to find, 
The book, which was originally printed for the 
Irish Archzeological Society and for the Banna- 
tyne Club, is divided into several parts. There 
is a Preface, in which is contained a careful 
account of the events which surround Adam- 
nan’s successful attempt to produce a bio- 
graphy of his predecessor, an interesting 
summary of the principal manuscripts of the 
texts of the Vita, and of the various editions 
these manuscripts have furnished to the 
printing press, through the medium of White, 
Fordun, O'Donnell, Pinkerton, Colgan, and 
other early literati; and some notices of the 
more important works derived from these 
original sources, The principal manuscripts used 
by Dr. Reeves are, a venerable volume of the 
beginning of the eighth century, formerly 
belonging to the Benedictine monastery of 
Reichenau, but now deposited in the Public 
Library of Schaffhausen ; and the Royal MS. 
8 D. ix, in the Pritish Museum, of the 
fifteenth century. These are collated with a 
small quarto MS. of the early part of the 
ninth century, in the Library of St. Gall 
(No. 555); a tenth century MS., formerly 
belonging to the Church of Freisingen, in 
Bavaria, but now in the Royal Library of 
Munich (No. 6341); and the late twelfth- 
century copy in the British Museum, Cotton 
Collection, Tiberius, D, iii. These last three 
MSS. contain a shorter recension of the history 
of St. Columba, There is also an ancient 
liish memoir, composed probably in the 
tenth century, of which four copies are 
extant, which, however, does not seem to have 
been printed, but it contains nothing to add 
to the Latin accounts, although it is without 
doubt valuable by reason of the antiquity of 
forms of the language in which it has been 
cowpiled. The Introduction, which is really 
a concise history of the saint’s life, forms a large 
portion of the book, and extends to upwards of 
150 pages. It is subdivided into sections, treat- 
ing of the life of the saint, an account of his 
religious foundations and his disciples, his 
death and the dispersion of his relics, and a 
description of the monastic institutions of the 
sixth century as exemplified in the practices 
at the monastery of Hy, one of the most 
advanced and perfect establishments of its kind 
during the period under review. 

The saint, we are told, was born at Gartan, 
in Donegal, in a.p. 521, of noble parentage ; 
in early youth he became a pupil of the 
famous bishop St. Finnian, at Moville, at 
the head of Strangford Lough. Here he 
was ordained a deacon. He then made his 
way to Leinster, and, after many wanderings, 
founded the church of Derry, when he was 
but twenty-five ycars of age. In a.p. 553 he 
founded the monastery of Durrow, his chief 
Irish institution. His pugnacious disposition, 
for in those unsettled ages, as in many 
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succeeding centuries, the soldier of Christ was 
obliged to go through a practically military 
education, brought him into disfavour with 
some of the Irish potentates, who procured his 
excommunication by a synod which assembled 
at Teltown, in Meath. The punishment in- 
flicted upon him was perpetual exile from 
his native country. Some writers, however, 
and Dr. Reeves among them, think that this 
expatriation was of a perfectly voluntary 
nature, and that the saint’s choice of Scot- 
land, the island of Hy, as the scene of his 
feture labours, was not without precedent, 
and was determined by purely missionary 
motives. There is no doubt that the saint 
returned more than once-to Ireland, and 
took an active part in civil and religious 
business. It was in a.D. 563 that Columba, 
in his forty-second year, ventured across to 
the west of Scotland, and by royal donation 
acquired the island of Hy, which appears at 
that time to have formed an excellent centre 
for religious intercourse with the Picts and 
Scots, because it was situate on the confines 
of the territories of each of these peoples. 
His warlike character is brought out in many 
anecdotes related of him by his impartial bio- 
grapher, and he did not spare the powerful 
agencies of excommunication and cursing, 
which were universally adopted by the primi- 
tive ecclesiastics of Ireland, who were apt 
to be frequently irritable, resentful, and im- 
patient. The battles with which the saint 
was connected form the subject of a sepa- 
rate section of the Introduction, in which 
Dr. Reeves, after carefully reviewing the 
evidence at his command, admits that the 
three battles of Cul Dreimhne, Rathan, and 
Cuil Feadha, took place in consequence of 
acts performed by the saint and at his 
instigation. 

If, however, Columba brought about the 
slaughter of many of his fellow-countrymen, 
he at least made up for it by the conversion of 
@ large number of Pagans. In Ireland he 
founded Durrow,—and a beautiful book of 
gespels, known as the ‘ Book of Durrow,’ a 
relic of an antiquity nearly approaching the 
times of the Saint himself, is yet preserved in 
the Library of Trinity College, Dublin ; Derry ; 
Kells, of which another Evangeliarium of 
surpassing beauty is preserved in the same 
library ; Tory ; Drumcliff ; Swords; Raphoe ; 
Kilmore ; and others to the number of thirty 
seven, many of which flourished and occupied 
an important place in the monastic history of 
Ireland during the early Middle Ages. Among 
the Scots thirty-two separate foundations are 
attributed to his religious activity, the most 
prominent being Loch Columkille, Fladda- 
Chuain, with the ever-moist blue stone upon 
its altar, by which the most solemn oaths 
were wont to be ratified; Kilcolmkil; and 
Oransay. In the country of the Picts no less 
than twenty-one religious foundations owed 
their origin to the endeavours of Columba to 
plant the true faith in wilds untrodden before 
his time by the heralds of Christ’s Gospel. 
Of these the most important is the see of 
Dunkeld, of which Columba himself was the 
first bishop. His labours were assisted by 
twelve disciples, some aecount of whom is 
given. Of the date of his death there is but 
little doubt that it took place in a.p. 597; 
and the balance of opinion inclines to this 
year, rather than to 596, a date preferred by 





Colgan and O’Connor, and founded upon a 
statement in Tighernach, which Dr. Reeves 
shows to be irreconcilable with statements 
found both in the works of that ancient author 
himself and in Adamnan. 

For at least a century after the deposition, 
z. ¢., the death of the Saint, his remains were 
left undisturbed ; but, in the eighth century, 
his bones were removed into one or more 
shrines, in accordance with a common custom 
of monachism, and these, as well as his pastoral 
staff, his cowl, his books, and his personal 
ornaments, passed through a variety of adven- 
tures which the learned editor has traced with 
indefatigable zeal and with varied success. 

Of the books of Durrow and of Kells, two 
of the most famous early manuscripts of Irish 
paleographic art, especial mention is made. 
It is to be noted that the opportunity of pub- 
lishing some autotype fac-similes of these 
books may not be lost sight of by the Palzo- 
graphical Society. The history of the Monas- 
tery of Hy has been carefully built up piece 
by piece by Dr. Reeves out of passages in the 
life of the Saint ; and a lively picture of the 
rapid growth of these sixth-century establish- 
ments, their composition, rule, and ordinary 
customs, is presented by means of selected 
quotations from the text of the work. In 
this the reader may see the whole discipline 
of a monastery set forth, the passive obedience 
to superior authority, community of goods, 
strict celibacy, restricted conversation, humility, 
hospitality, constant religious exercises, fast- 
ings, seclusion, penance, study of reading and 
writing, agricultural employment, simplicity 
in food and raiment, and universal self-denial. 

The Topography of the Island of Hy, the 
nomenclature of the island itself, the sites and 
fortunes of the ancient churches, cemetaries, 
crosses, houses, mounds, cairns, wells, and 
lakes, are by no means forgotten by Dr. 
Reeves, who devotes much space to the con- 
sideration and elucidation, as also to the 
modern distribution of that island, and the 
eight island dependencies which appertain 
to it, 

Not the least important part of the book is 
a lengthy chapter devoted to the succession 
of the Abbots, from Columba or Columcille, 
as he was sometimes called, in 4.p. 563, down 
through an unbroken series of monastic Fasti, 
to Adamnan the author of the Vita (his 
extensive biography we are compelled to pass 
over unnoticed), and so Giollacrist, who was 
Coarb or Comharba, that is Abbot, from a.p. 
1198 to circa 1202. A large number of the 
early abbots were related to each other by 
ties of consanguinity, as is clearly shown by a 
genealogical table setting forth their relation- 
ship and established position in the pedigree 
of Conall Gulban, who was slain in a.p. 464, 
the son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, Monarch 
of Ireland from a.p. 379 to 405. 

The life of Columba, viewed from the text 
of Adamnan, is an enormous collection of mira- 
culous stories, many of them exceedingly 
frivolous and puerile. The Saint prophesies all 
kinds of events, from battles, premature and 
violent deaths, down to the spilling of an ink- 
horn, the falling of a book, the omission of a 
single letter from a writing, and the arrival of 
guests at the monastery. His miraculous 
powers were never allowed to flag. We may 
read of miraculous cures of inveterate diseases, 
of safety accorded to storm-bound vessels, of 





demons driven out of milk-pails, of sorcerers 
outwitted, of domestic implements endowed 
with sanctification, nothing being alien to the 
influence of the supernatural power of 
Columba. Like his sainted compeers he was 
comforted and encouraged at many a trying 
juncture by visions of angels and apparitions 
of heavenly light, on one occasion, at least, 
lasting for three days and nights. 

The extensive notes which are placed to- 
gether at the end of the Life ; the appendix, 
containing an account of the Island of Tiree, 
some explanation of the names on the Map of 
Tona, and some valuable notes ‘On the History 
of the Ruins at Iona,’ by Dr. W. F. Skene, 
together with an excellent index, make up the 
volume before us, which has been edited as 
carefully and completely as any book on 
kindred subjects which it is in our power to 
call to mind. It is much to be regretted 
that so many books on early ecclesiastical 
and monastic history are executed in so per- 
functory a manner, but future editors may 
well place before them the example set by the 
late Bishop of Brechin and Dr. Skene, who 
have spared no ‘pains to render Dr. Reeves’s 
work, in its reproduction, as perfect as possible, 








Plato’s Phaedo, Literally translated by the 
late E. M. Cope, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

THE late Mr. Cope belonged to a class of 

scholars not too largely represented in this or 

any other country; he was a man of real learn- 
ing, and in matters of pure scholarship exact 
and conscientious, perhaps even to a fault. 

As his editor observes, his theory of transla- 

tion differed in some important respects from 

that now in fashion. The present version of 
the ‘Phaedo,’ like its predecessor, the ‘Gorgias,’ 
appears to be intended to be faithful in the 
minutest details, and as literal as the possi- 
bilities of the English idiom permit. It stands, 
therefore, in marked contrast to Mr. Jowett’s 
work, for, if not so vivid, luminous, and Pla- 
tonic, it must be admitted to be more accurate 
in execution and more generally deserving of 
attention on the part of the scholarly reader. 
Whether Mr. Cope’s theory of translation is 
the right one is another matter; it is abun- 
dantly evident, however, from the felicity of 
many of his turns and equivalents, that he 
could have produced something very different 
if he had chosen to set aside the severe rule 
of literalness which he imposed upon himself. 
Those who are unconverted to the theory will 
probably say that the version is too mechanical, 
that it contains too many ands, fors, and such 
small words, and that there is a danger of 
graver matters being neglected in the perpetual 
effort after over-precision in particulars. As 
an illustration we may take a passage in which 

Plato speaks of the hindrances which the body 

throws in the way of the spiritual life of the 

soul :— 

“For infinite are the businesses in which the 
body involves us from the necessity of providing 
for its support,—besides which, if ever we are 
attacked by diseases of any kind, these throw im- 
pediments in the way of our chace after what really 
exists,—and it fills us with desires and passions, 
and terrors, and vain imaginations of kinds, 
and a host of frivolities,” &c. 

Now the Greek here, notwithstanding its 
clumsiness, has a logical propriety which 
hardly appears in the translation :—pupias pév 
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yap tpiv doxodias rapéxer TO Opa did TV 
dvaykaiav tpopiv—ere dé, dv TLvEs VOTO TpoT- 
mécwow, éurodifovew yay tiv Tov dvTos 
Ojpav- épwrov & Kai ériOvuov Kal ddBov 
kat eidwAwv ravtodarav Kai pAvapias €épmi- 
mdynow Hpas toAdjs, x.t.A. All hypereriti- 
cism apart, one cannot help seeing that Mr. 
Cope must have overlooked the natural sense 
of the words rv dvayxaiav tpodyjy, and that 
in consequence of this oversight, he missed the 
antithesis between the first and last clauses— 
between the trouble required to keep the body 
duly supplied with the bare necessaries of 
physical existence, and the manifold annoy- 
ances gratuitously occasioned by the body, in 
the shape of affections, lusts, terrors, and vain 
imaginations of all kinds. This is not the only 
instance we could mention in which the general 
effect of the whole is imperfectly represented 
in the translation, notwithstanding the care 
and pains taken to ensure accuracy in the 
treatment of the parts of the original. As 
regards the text translated, Mr. Cope seems 
to have been satisfied with what he found in 
the Ziirich or some other recognized modern 
edition. There are only two places, according 
to the editor, in which he introduced emenda- 
tions of his own, namely, in 99 p, where he 
read ereid)) dzeip7jxy, and in 103 c, where he 
substituted ov« ad for the vulgate oid’ ad; the 
latter change, we fear, does not help us much, 
and, moreover, had been already proposed by 
Hermann. It appears that Mr. Cope did not 
leave behind an Introduction, or even materials 
for an Introduction similar to that prefixed to 
his edition of the ‘Gorgias.’ The loss is much 
to be regretted, for scholars would have liked 
to know what such a zealous student of anti- 
quity thought about the many important 
questions which arise in connexion with the 
*Phaedo.’ As it is, we must be content with 
what we have. Taken as a whole, and with 
the reserves already indicated, this version 
seems to us a model of patient and careful 
scholarship, fully meriting the commendation 
of the editor, as well as the handsome form in 
which the Cambridge Press has given it to the 
world. To the student, as distinct from the 
general reader, it will be simply invaluable. 
Though a posthumous publication, it cannot 
have suffered striously through this circum- 
stance, since it appears under the editorial 
care of so competent a scholar as Mr. H. Jack- 
son, of Trinity. In undertaking the work the 
editor has not only discharged a pious duty to 
a departed teacher, but also established a claim 
on the gratitude of all interested in the philo- 
logical study of Plato’s best-known dialogue. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Messrs. M‘Kiz & Drennan, of Kilmarnock, 
have sent us A Manual of Belief, composed by 
William Burnes. The history of this little book 
was told some time back in our Gossip ; but it 
may be as well to repeat it. Dr, Currie, in his 
Life of Robert Burns, mentioned that Gilbert, the 
poet’s brother, had in his possession a manual of 
religious belief, in the form of a dialogue, drawn 
up by his father, and this dialogue, which has now 
acquired importance in the eyes of seekers of 
Burns-relics, has been here printed for the first 
time. The manuscript is in the handwriting of 
John Murdoch, well known to students of Burns 
biography as the poet’s teacher in his early years. 
It is now in the possession of Gilbert’s youngest 
son, Mr. Gilbert Burns, of Chapelizod, Dublin. 
There is nothing remarkable about the dialogue 
itself. It shows that, as Dr. Chambers remarked 





in his Life of the poet, William Burns had, to 


‘some extent, adopted the tenets of the “New 


Light,” and that he felt that recoil from Calvinism 
which his celebrated son was to carry to much 
greater lengths. We are disappointed to find 
little information in the introductory Preface that 
is at all novel. 


Catullo e Lesbia, Studi di Mario Rapisardi, bas 
been sent us from Florence. We took up the 
book with some curiosity to see what a modern 
Italian had to say about one of the greatest of 
ancient Italian poets, and also with a hope that 
we might find some signs of a reappearance of 
classical scholarship among the countrymen of 
Politian. All that we found, however, was a kind 
of romance founded on doubtful interpretations 
of some of Catullus’s poems, a good deal of the 
critical buffoonery which has now ceased for more 
than a generation among classical scholars in other 
countries, but which seems to be still preserved 
in Italy, perhaps by the genius ef the language 
for forming comically exaggerated terms of abuse, 
and a certain number of translations wherein the 
author does not show himself to be wholly free 
from the faults which he satirizes in others. As 
to the first part of his book, our readers may 
gather an idea of its value when we say that he 
regards Ipsithilla as an early flame of Catullus’s 
Verona days, deserted for Lesbia, to whom he 
was introduced at Rome through the good offices 
of Manlius ; and that he treats as strictly serious 
the “ chaff” (rather broad to a modern taste) ad- 
dressed by the poet to Furius and Aurelius, look- 
ing upon the ode ‘ Furi et Aureli, comites Catulli, 
on the contrary, as bitter irony. To all this, his 
own words used of another writer, appear to us 
strictly applicable; “ Benché il fondo del racconto 
sia storico, pure le circonstanze e gli avvenimenti 
sono cosi alterati, falsati o guastati in guisa tanti 
aneddoti della vita del poeta, accozzato il tutto ed 
abborracciato con si poca bravura, che se il libro 
riesce ad un certo punto saporito, gli é”—well, 
because it is so very unlike anything which we are 
used to on this side of the Alps. Nor are the 
translations such as to justify the contempt which 
Signor Rapisardi pours upon former attempts of 
the same kind. He is severe upon Byron’s version 
of ‘Ille mi par esse deo videtur’; but we do not 
find his own very much nearer to the unattainable 
ideal :— 

** Pari ad un nume, d’ un nume anzi maggiore 
Parmi colui, che al tuo cospetto assiso 
T’ode, e mirai tuoi dolci occhi d’ amore 
il tuo dolce sorriso.” 

This is fairly literal ; but what are we to say when 
he renders “ Amata nobis quantum amabitur nulla,” 
by “Diletta di noi qual non fu mai donna vivente,” 
or “Duplex Amathusia” by “La mutabil Ciprigna” ? 
Whatever this obscure epithet means, it is not 
that, we think. On the whole, though we fear the 
author will regard it as another piece of British 
perfidy—we observe he already considers that, in 
the matter of perjury, “ L’Inghilterra, madre di 
commerci, é figlia di Roma,”—we do not see any 
promise of a renewal of the past glories of Italian 
scholarship. 

Messrs. J. T. & J. SuitH have sent usa large 
assortment of pocket-books, office diaries, scribbling 
diaries, and wall diaries, besides diaries properly 
so called, of all sizes and shapes, from huge volumes 
as big as ledgers to handy little books for the 
pocket. They bear a general resemblance to the 
publications of Messrs. Letts, and they are one 
and all designed for business purposes, and, if not 
so luxuriously got up as some of their rivals, they 
will stand a good deal of hard usage. The prices 
of all of them strike us as extremely moderate, 


WE have on our table First Step to Greck Prose 
Composition, by B. Jackson, M.A. (Macmillan),— 
The Girls’ Reading-Book, by Mrs. H. Sandford 
(Chambers),— Parliament and the Church of Eng- 
land, by M. Burrows, M.A. (Seeley & Co.),—His- 
tory of the Baronial Family of Marmion, by 
C. F. R. Palmer (Tamworth, Thompson),—A Study 
of Freemasonry, by Mons. Dupanloup (Burns & 
Oates), — Materialism, by J. M. Winn, M.D. 
(Hardwicke),— Pupil versus Teacher, by M. Hy- 





mans (Triibner),—Introduction to Practical Farm. 
ing, by T. Baldwin (Macmillan),—The Vale 
Strathmore, by J. G. Guthrie (Edinburgh, Pater. 
son),—Canton and the Bogue, by W. W. Mund 
(Samuel Tinsley)—Brought Home, by the Author 
of ‘Nelly’s Dark Days’ (Houlston),— Esther, 

J. E. Holmes (Tresidder),— Madeline, by J. Puntis 
(Civil Service Publishing Company),— Poems, by 
A. C. Shaw (Redruth, Tregaskis),—An Analysis 
of the Book of Ecclesiastes, by Rev. J. Lloyd, M.A, 
(Bagster),—T'he Tabernacle, Priesthood, and Offer. 
ings of Israel, by Rev. F. Whitfield, M.A. (Seeley 
& Co.),—How to Answer Objections to Revealed 
Religion, by Miss E. J. Whately (Religious Tract 
Society),— Angelic Beings, by Rev. C. D. Bell 
(Religious Tract Society),— Bible Epochs and Les- 
sons, by Rev. D. Morris, B.A, (Longmans),—Dr, 
Fowles’s Original Book of Prayer and Praise (Rout- 
ledge),—Introduction & VEtude de la Science du 
Langage, by D. Pezzi, Translated by V. Nourris- 
son (Paris, Sandoz & Co.),—La Connexité Econo- 
mique, ou [ Utilité Progressive, by A. Piola (Paris, 
Sandoz & Co.),—Daduchos, by Dr. P. W. Forch- 
hammer (Kiel), and Ethisch Idealisme, by I. J. L. C. 
de Bussy (Amsterdam, De Bussy). Among New 
Editions we have Elementary Analytical Geometry, 
by Rev. T. G. Vyvyan, M.A. (Bell),—Book-Keep- 
ing, by J. D. Maclean (Collins),—The Human 
Race, by L. Figuier, edited by R. Wilson (Cassell), 
—Our Mother Church, by Mrs. J. Mercier (Riving- 
tons),—and Yesterday, To-Day, and for Ever, bp 
E. H. Bickersteth, M.A. (Rivingtons). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Theology. 
Animals of the Bible, royal 16mo. 2/6 cl. 
Introduction to the Devout Life of St. Francis of Sales, red 
line edit. 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Keble’s (Rev. J.) Sermons for the Christian Year, Advent to 
Christmas, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Mercier’s (Mrs. J.) Our Mother Church, 2nd edit. 12mo. 3/6 ch 
Palmer's (E.) Fisherman of Galilee, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Law. 
Davis's (E.) Labour Laws, Svo. 12/ cl. 
Indermaur’s (J.) Epitome of Leading Common Law Cases 
3rd edit. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Indermaur’s (J.) Student’s Guide to Supreme Court of Judica 
ture Act, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Practical Manual of Law of Sales of Food, Drink, and Medi- 
cines, 12mo. 2/ swd. 
Rogers’s (A.) Law and Practice of Supreme Court of Judicature, 


8vo. 21/ cl. 
Fine Art. 
Lacroix’s (P.) Eighteenth Century, France, royal Svo. 42/ cl. 
Poetry. 


Bickersteth’s (E. H.) Yesterday, To-day, and for Ever, 10th 
edit. 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
History. 
Doyle's (J.) History of America, 1S8mo, 4/6 cl 
Ewald’s (A. C.) Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart, 
2 vols, Svo. 28/ cl. 
Marshall's (W.) Men of Mark in British Church History, 
cr. 8vo. 3,6 cl. 
Wylie’s (Rev. J. A.) History of Protestantism, Vol. 1, 9/ cl. 
Geography. 
Burton’s (R. F.) Two Trips to Gorilla Land, 2 vols. 8vo, 28/ ch 
Markwell’s (J.) Junior Geography, cr. 8vo. 1/6 cl. 
Laird’s (E. H.) Rambles of a Globe Trotter, 2 vols. 8vo, 32/ cl. 
Philology. 
Carr’s (Rev. A.) Notes on Greek Testament, St. Luke, 6/ cl. 
Goodwin's (W. W.) Syntax of Moods and Tenses of the Greek 
Verb, 5th edit. cr. 8vo. 6/6 cl. 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, Book 1, by Moberley, 12mo, 2/ cl. 
Science, 
Klein’s Anatomy of the Lymphatic System, Part 2, roy. 8vo. 10/6 
Leishman’s (W.) System of Midwifery, 2nd edit. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Sargeaunt’s (Capt. R. A.) Notes on the Climate of the Earth, 4/ 
Vyvyan’s (Rev. T. G.) Elementary Analytical Geometry, new 
edit. 12mo, 4/6 cl. 
General Literature, 
Adams's (F.) Free School System of the United States, 9/ cl. 
Andersen’s (A.) Two Angels, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 
Chronicles of Dustypore, new edit. cr. 8vo. 7,6 cl, 
Clarke’s (B.) Will Norbury, cr. 8vo. 2/cl. 
Doudney’s (S.) Miss Irving’s Bible, 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Doudney’s (S ) Nothing but Leaves, cr. 8vo. 5, cl. 
Doudney’s (8.) Oliver’s Oath, cr. 8vo 2/cl. 
Doudney’s (S.) Pilot’s Daughter, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Edwards's (M. B.) White House by the Sea, 12mo, 2/ bds 
(Select Library of Fiction.) 
Forrester’s (Mrs.) From Olympus to Hades, 12mo, 2/ bds 
(Select Library of Fiction. ) 
Funny Picture Stories, 4to. 2/ bds. 
Hall's (S. C.) An Old Story, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. limp. 
Hartley’s (Mrs.) Spiders and Flies, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Hay’s (M. C.) Squire’s Legacy, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Hyman’s (M.) Pupil versus Teacher, 12mo. 2/ cl. 
ura Linwood, by Author of ‘ White Cross,’ cr. 8vo. 5/ cL 
Leitch’s (J.) Practical Educationists, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Nature, not the Church, our Common Mother, cr. 8vo. 2/6 ch 
Quiver, Vol. 10, royal 8vo. 7/6 
Silkworm Series, Macramé Lace, 12mo, 1/ swd. 
Sunday Pleasure-Book, 4to. 5/ cl. 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT TO INDIA. 

Sir Barrie Frere has had so much to do with 
that side of the Prince of Wales’s visit to India 
which is of special interest to us, that his name 
will naturally often recur in these notes. Many 
of the most curious and interesting of the arrange- 
ments which have been made in connexion with 
the Royal Tour are due to Sir Bartle Frere. Of 
recent times he has been (next only to Baron 
Napier of Ettrick and Merchistoun) the most 
cultured of Indian Governors ; and he has, there- 
fore, fitly been entrusted with the literary, scientific, 
and artistic portions of the arrangements connected 
with the Royal Progress in the East,—on which, 
as we have said, he has obviously impressed his 
own individuality. Sir Bartle only the other week 
arranged in the Prince’s name, with the represen- 
tative of a leading Church of England missionary 
society, that the latter should proceed to Tuticorin 
and organize the reception by the Prince at that 
town of the native Christians in Southern India. 
‘When asked about the character which the recep- 
tion should assume, Sir Bartle is reported to have 
said :— The Prince should be met in true native 
fashion, as is common in Tinnevelly ; the bands 
of natives should advance before his Royal Highness 
singing a hymn composed to his praise, keeping 
time, according to custom, to the clink of the small 
silver cymbal and pat of the gourd-drum. The 
leaders of the deputations should present their 
garlands, &c., in due form, and attended by the 
same punctilious observance of such ceremonies 
as are usual in the case of the most im- 

ortant personage the natives have hitherto 
had occasion to pay their respect to.” Sir 
Bartle Frere then made the suggestion that 
every Christian village (those in South India 
number several thousands) should send its pastors, 
teachers, and schoolmasters, with the leading 
Hindoo of its congregation, and the boys of the 
top class of its school, Thus, taking everything 
into consideration, it appears likely that Tuticorin 
will present a lively spectacle during the time the 
Prince tarries there. Its grey, palm-sprinkled 
sands, and flat plain of ‘‘ black-cotton-soil” will be 
covered over by such an encampment as the young, 
busy sea-port town has never before seen. Sir 
Bartle Frere has a truly Oriental taste in many par- 
ticulars ; and it is only to be hoped that the Prince 
may have time to see a tithe of the spectacles and 
monster gatherings, with their pomp, and glitter, 
and show, and may be able leisurely to listen to 
half the hymns sung in his honour before his face. 
Many of these hymns will be boldly composed 
in English, and a strict censorship of these should 
be exercised before they are delivered ore rotundo 
before startled royalty, for there is no one who can 
display a more reckless temerity in composition 
than the native who has been only half-educated in 
English. Not many years ago a curious instance 
occurred of this, A certain governor was inspect- 
ing the mofussil under his charge, and, in his tour 
through the Presidency, was asked to examine a 
large school. He did so, when a master suddenly 
stepped forward and commenced to recite an 
“ode,” which began thus :— 

Fat Sire! Thy broad expansive face, 
hy lineaments of modest grace— 

when the poet was hurriedly stopped by an aide- 
de-camp. Such scenes may be laughable, but are 
scarcely dignified, and the Prince should be saved 
them, Indeed, so much attention is being drawn 
to the subject, that in all probability the addresses 
which will actually be presented in the Prince’s 
presence will be found to be harmless, and rather 
tame and stupid than absurd. However, slips may 
occur. The late Bishop of Calcutta, Dr. Cotton, 
was told politely, before a large assembly, that “he 
resembled in the purity of his character the flower 
of the shrub from which his forefathers derived 
his name”! Our readers may be aware of the 
lines addressed to Lord Northbrook, which first 
appeared, we imagine, in Mookerjee’s Magazine, 
and which were shortly afterwards copied into the 
London papers, in which, soon subsequent to his 
landing in India as Viceroy, he was sweetly in- 
voked somewhat as follows :— 





Sweet Brook of the North, the terror of fools, 

Who smiles and murmurs, and bubbles and cools ; 

Flow forth through this country, without any fuss, 

To cherish, enliven, and irrigate us ! 
It need hardly be said after this that Hindoo 
“poets” delight in playing upon words. One 
instance more of this special literary peril to which 
the Prince is likely to be exposed. e believe it 
was. Sir Bartle Frere himself of whom the story is 
told, but certainly it was of a former Governor of 
Bombay. When his nomination to the Governor- 
ship was known, his character was, of course, a 
theme of conversation at every club and mess, and 
discussed in every journal. One native writer, 
after minutely, and faithfully as he thought, dis- 
secting the character of the coming governor, 
finished up as follows:—“It may be added that 
he is sacrificing a great deal to come to us, braving 
even physical torture of the most fearful kind. He 
is subject to peculiarly horrible spasms of sea- 
sickness, and, as we write this, is, for all we know, 
lying on his back on board the vessel sea-sick, 
and——” But further quotation is unnecessary. 

Dr. Milman, for the Dioceses of Calcutta and 
Bombay (the latter See being vacant at present, 
Dr. Douglas being ill and in England), and Dr. 
Gell, for Madras, will shortly issue prayers to be 
said in all Christian churches, missionary ones 
included, on the arrival of the Prince of Wales in 
India. These prayers will be translated into 
nearly every dialect of India spoken by native 
converts, and the prayers will be used every 
Sunday as long as the Prince continues in India. 
The Hindoos and Parsees and Mohammedans will 
adopt novelties in their ritual and ceremonial 
observances in the Prince’s honour, but the 
details of these are not likely to reach us for some 
little time to come. 

One of the ripest of Indian scholars is Dr. 
Biihler, of the Bombay Educational Department ; 
and this gentleman has recently made archeological 
investigations in the central parts of Rajpootana, 
which are almost unknown to the European. Its 
sandy dunes are peopled by a race which, in the 
remoter tracts, is remarkable for its primitive tra- 
ditions. Dr. Biihler has made several discoveries 
which throw a good deal of light on parts of Tod’s 
great work. He has, it is understood, also formed 
a small collection of unique curiosities which it is 
hoped the Prince may accept. But the idea is far 
too rich a one to be credited that the Prince will 
be asked to take a few dozen specimens of the 
deadly snakes of India back with him from 
Madras to Sandringham. The meaning of the 
joke is, however, pretty clear. Dr. Shortt, of 
Madras, certainly knows more about the serpents 
of Hindustan than any other living man. As for 
their habits, he is perfectly conversant with them, 
especially with those of the cobra, for he has for 
the past ten years been constantly employed in 
experimenting with cobra poison, with the view of 
discovering an antidote for it. Indeed, the story 
is essentially true, that, upon the occasion of a 
certain learned savant calling one morning upon 
the doctor, the latter suddenly exclaimed, “ Ha! 
would you!” and pulled a green snake out by the 
tail, as that lively creature was trying to enter the 
visitor's pocket ! The doctor has a lurge collection 
of snakes (although only a few of them—his 
“nets,” as he calls them—are aliowed to frisk 
about his drawing-room), and it is possible that 
the Prince of Wales may be asked to inspect it 
whilst he is in the city of Madras. Dr. Shortt 
has a reputation among natives as well as among 
Anglo-Indians ;- all the snake-charmers, jugglers, 
and snake-doctors know him ; and it is not at all 
improbable that the Prince of Wales may like 
to see the display of the accomplishments of these 
ingenious persons, through the medium of Dr. 
Shortt. 

There is, perhaps, no spot in India so rich in 
fossils as is the island of Perim, in the Gulf of 
Cambay. This island, which lies off the eastern 
coast of Kattywar, must not, of course, be con- 
founded with the island lying in the mouth of the 
Red Sea. The Indian Perim is a remarkable 
island, rising abruptly from the water to a 
considerable height, whilst the mainland is 





almost quite flat; and it is covered by geologi- 
cal formations not to be found anywhere else 
within hundreds of miles, Should the Prince visit 
Surat, it is possible he may see this remarkable 
island—or rather islet, for it is not many times 
larger than Ailsa Craig. In any case, the mise 
sionaries of Kattywar and the Gujarati districts 
of the Cambayan coast intend, it is understood, to 
present to the Prince a select number of the most 
curious of the fossils of Perim. As for the penin- 
sula of Kattywar itself, it may yet be that the 
Prince will find time to pay it a hurried visit. He 
will there not only find the finest nil-ghai stalking 
in India, but may come across the Indian lion, 
now so extremely scarce in every part of Hindus- 
tan. It isa small but fierce creature, and, as it 
possesses wonderful pluck, affords capital sport ; 
but it is so rarely to be met with, and so difficult 
to “beat up,” that sportsmen have pretty well left 
the animal alone. 

An Arab would as soon think of parting with 
his best brood mare as a true Nepaulese with a 
really first-class yak-tail ; so, generally speaking, 
the yak-tails procured by Europeans south of the 
Terai are inferior specimens. It will be different 
in the case of the Prince of Wales, for we under- 
stand yak-tails are amongst the mementoes of the 
Nepaul frontier which Sir Jung Bahadoor desires 
the Prince to bear back with him to England. We 
may allude to one more species of Indian curiosity 
which it is probable the Prince of Wales will not 
fail to acquire. Miniature-painting on ivory has 
its home in India. The best of these miniatures, 
perhaps, come from Central India, but of this 
there is, we believe, some doubt. When set in 
the gold-work of Trichinopoly, or the silver wire- 
work of Cuttack, these miniatures make brooches 
and necklaces and bracelets, the tasteful elegance 
of which cannot be over-rated. The paintings 
themselves, if not accurate and artistic, are at 
least very elaborate and characteristic, and nearly 
always represent some Oriental object, such asa gay- 
plumaged tropical bird or gaudy flower, or a well- 
known Indian scene. For example, we have seen 
a pair of bracelets, on each of which six small 
miniatures were tastefully linked together,—the 
twelve representing the twelve chief Hindu shrines 
in India. 








SPENSER’S “PLEASANT WILLY.” 

Some Shakspeare students may have been sur- 

rised at an omission in the New Shakspere 
Rociety’s ‘Allusion Books.” Neither in that 
volume nor in Dr. Ingleby’s ‘Centurie of Prayse’ 
does the well-known passage from Spenser’s ‘ Teares 
of the Muses’ occur. The history of opinion on 
the passage is curious. Dryden, it appears, 
believed it to be an allusion to William Shak- 
speare. Rowe held the same opinion at first ; but 
subsequently he seems to have changed his mind, 
inasmuch as he omitted the passage in his second 
edition. Todd argued that “ Willy” was Sir P. 
Sidney ;—a very improbable supposition, which is 
at once demolished if it be granted that the person 
to whom Spenser refers was alive when this com- 
plaint was written. (“ That same gentle spirit... . 
doth choose to sit in idle cell,” &c. Sidney died in 
1586.) Malone, after at first giving a hesitating 
assent to Dryden’s statement, put forward a new 
theory, viz, that John Lyly was the comic 
dramatist indicated. Most modern critics, how- 
ever, have held that “ Willy” must be William 
Shakspeare and none else ; and it is certainly not 
surprising that they should be unwilling to rob 
Shakspeare of a tribute of praise which is ap- 
parently so appropriate. But it is equally certain 
that Dr. Ingleby has good reason for the course he 
has taken. The difficulties of date are almost, 
if not altogether, insurmountable. Spenser’s poem 
was published in 1591—written most likely in 
1590. What evidence have we to show that 
Shakspeare had temporarily given up writin 
at that period ?—for in this sense we must, o 
course, take the words “is dead of late.” He had 
barely commenced his dramatic career, and, in all 
probability, had only written one or two comedies. 
Is it conceivable that Spenser, on his visit to 
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London in 1589-90, should have found the young 
dramatist already in the enjoyment of such reputa- 
tion as to entitle him to this honourable notice ? 
But Spenser, it is objected, did speak very highly 
of Shakspeare, under the name Aetion, in ‘Colin 
Clout’s case Home Again’ (1591). To this it 
may be replied :—(1) One passage in that poem is 
acknowledged to have been written as late as 1594. 
(See Mr. J. W. Hales’s remarks in the New 
Shakspere Socicty’s ‘Allusion Books,’ General 
Introduction, p. xxvii.) (2) The lines in ‘Colin 
Clout’ contain very meagre praise as compared 
with the enthusiastic eulogy in the ‘Teares.’ 
3) It is open to grave doubt whether Aetion is 
hakspeare at all. : 

Those who believe Thalia’s complaint to contain 
a Shakspeare allusion lay great stress on the 
lines— 

That same gentle Spirit from whose pen 

Large streams of honnie and sweete nectar flowe : 
because “gentle ” was the common prefix to Shak- 
speare’s name ; and because he was often called 
“honey-tongued” by his contemporaries. (Cf. 
Meres’s ‘Wits’ Treasury’; John Weever’s Epi- 
gram, ‘Ad Gulielmum Shakespeare’; Chettle’s 
*Englande’s Mourning Garment,’—“ Melicert... 
his Acnied muse,” &c.) But it remains to be 
proved that in themselves these epithets were 
regarded as at all distinctive. Certainly it cannot 
be shown that such was the case in 1590-91. All 
the above-mentioned were written after the pub- 
lication of the ‘ Venus’ and ‘ Lucrece’; to which 
‘poems, indeed, they specially refer in the passages 
in question. 

If “our pleasant Willy” is not Shakspeare, 
who is it? The following considerations appear to 
support Malone’s much-contemned theory :—(1) 
Lyly was a favourite Court writer of comedies, 
His plays were written for the “Children of 
Paules,” and acted by that company before the 
Queen. The subjects being taken from classical 
legends, they were likely to be distinguished by 
mag from the other comedies of the day. What 
Thalia complains of is the loss of “ learning’s 
treasure,” and the reign of “ugly Barbarisme and 
brutish Ignorance” upon the stage. Note also 
the expression— 

Each idle wit at will presumes to make, 

And doth the Learned’s task upon him take. 
(2) Before 1590 the company of the “Children of 
Paules” was temporarily suppressed (Collier), and 
Lyly gave up writing plays. At this time he com- 
posed two characteristically clever petitions to the 
Queen, complaining of his situation, begging 
assistance, and declaring his intention thence- 
forward in the “corner of a thatcht cottage” to 
“ write yr otee instead of plaies.” (See the bio- 
graphical details prefixed to Mr. Arber’s reprint of 
*Euphues,’) (3) As regards the name “ Willy,” 
it was a common pastoral designation for poets ; 
and there is at least nothing inconceivable in the 
supposition that Spenser selected it on account of 
its similarity in sound to “ Lyly.” He was remark- 
ably fond of anagrams, feigned names, &c. (Cf. 
* Rosalind,’ ‘ Morell,’ ‘ Algrind.’) 

Several objections may be urged against all 
this. Perhaps the most serious is the following. 
In 1589 a book was anonymously published in the 
Marprelate controversy entitled ‘Pappe with an 
Hatchet,’ which contained views diametrically 
opposed to those of Spenser’s particular friend, 
G. Harvey. Now Lyly, it seems, was the author of 
this pamphlet (cf. Dr. Brinsley Nicholson’s article 
in the Atheneum of August 21)—at all events 
Harvey thought so. See the pointed references in 
the second part of ‘Pierce's Supererogation,’ 

ssim, “Would God, Lilly had alwaies bene 

uphues, and never Pap-hatchet,” &c. Would 
Spenser, it is asked, have given praise to his 
beloved Hobbinol’s opponent? This objection 
certainly has considerable weight. But, after all, 
is it not possible that the poet may have over- 
looked Lyly’s views in the satiric pamphlet when 
he was considering his merits as a dramatist ? 
Surely he might have formed an opinion un- 
biassed by the controversial squabbles of his friend 
Harvey. Besides, it cannot be proved that at this 





time.(1590-91) Spenser knew who was the author 
of ‘Pappe with an Hatchet.’ The second part of 
‘ Pierce’s Supererogation’ is dated “5 November, 
1589,” but the book was not published till 1593, 
two years after the writing of the ‘Teares of the 
Muses.’ 

But what has chiefly made critics scout Malone’s 
conjecture, is the idea that Thalia’s praise is utterly 
undeserved by Lyly. Of course, if we start with 
pre-supposing that Shakspeare is intended, the 
expressions used appear admirably applicable to 
him, and exaggeratedly absurd when applied to an 
early Elizabethan dramatist whom nobody ever 
reads, And certainly nobody now-a-days would 
think of calling Lyly ‘“‘the man whom Nature 
selfe had made to mocke herselfe,” &c. But the 
question is, might not Spenser have done so in 
1590-91? It would be easy to show that 
“eloquent and wittie John Lyly” was highly 
thought of at the time. I am not sure that his 
very faults (of ingenious prolixity, &c.) might not 
have been regarded as merits by the author of the 
‘Teares’; and he undoubtedly possessed con- 
siderable learning, exquisite lyric power, much 
elegant fancy and skill in word-painting,—in fact, 
just the qualities that would be likely to draw 
forth Spenser’s admiration. H. 8. GaBpert. 








PUNCH. 
Pancras Lane, 1875. 


I norice in one of the “ Monthlies” a series of 
articles titled ‘The True Story of Punch.’ While 
giving credit to the writer for some amusing in- 
formation about men and manners of the period, 
I observe there is a good deal of matter in the 
articles tending rather to lengthen them than 
to elucidate their professed objert ; and it has 
occurred to me that the following facts, within my 
own knowledge, however unimportant, may be 
useful at some future time in connecting the 
various scattered reminiscences into a more strictly 
consecutive history of Punch. 

In early life I was, from the nature of my busi- 
ness engagements, thrown much into the society 
of men of letters, artists, engravers, &c., and, more 
especially, just before Punch was started, I had 
frequent occasion to mingle in the company of a 
number of them, who were in the habit of holding 
nightly meetings at a public-house called “The 
Shakespeare’s Head,” then kept by Mr. Mark 
Lemon in Wych Street, Strand (not in Newcascle 
Street, as mentioned by the writer of ‘The True 
Story of Punch’). There I met Douglas Jerrold, 
the Mayhews, Stirling Coyne, and others. The 
place of meeting was called “the Club Room,”— 
first-floor front. Every subject of the day was 
discussed in a clever and sparkling way, although 
the conversation was a little “shoppy.” It was 
here Punch was born, and first saw the light. 

The title and the general way of bringing it before 
the public were not the suggestion of one man, 
but the result of the united suggestions and concep- 
tions of several, and after a good deal of talk and 
consideration, it was resolved to form a joint-stock 
company among themselves, and that Douglas 
Jerrold, the Mayhews, Coyne, Mark Lemon, &c., 
should supply the literary part, and Landell and 
Last the printing, paper, drawings on wood, and 
engravings. So much for its start, and now for its 
second stage. 

After running a short time, and every week 
becoming worse and worse, it was decided to write 
to Thackeray, who was at or about that time draw- 
ing on wood for the London Figaro, then edited 
by Gilbert 4 Becket, to come to its aid. But 
Thackeray at that period declined, “No cash being 
forthcoming.” And so I come to the third stage. 

In a conversation with me one night, Mr. Mark 
Lemon asked if I did not think that Punch with 
(to quote his own words) the whole lot of editors 
thrown in, would suit Mr. Tegg (my father) to 
purchase,—copyright, stock, plant, &e. Mr. Brad- 
bury, senior, of the firm of Bradbury & Evans, 
Printers (not Publishers, as stated in the article I 
have referred to), was, in consequence, asked by me 
to see Mr. Tegg respecting the purchase, which he 
did, and no better man could have been selected, 








as he was in daily communication with Mr. T 
and on most friendly terms, the firm of Bradb 
& Evans having then nearly all Mr. Tegg’s beat 
printing. The result was, that the price was 
upon and the transfer nearly completed, there 
being one, and only one, condition. Mr. Te 
would not give his sanction to—‘the Pun 
weekly dinners.” As to these he stood out on 
the —— that entertainments at public places, 
however harmless in themselves, could not go 
hand in hand with business, and his words were 
“ these must be separate.” Afterwards Punch was 
ree by Messrs. Bradbury & Evans, and Mr, 
ark Lemon was appointed editor. 

Messrs, Bradbury & Evans, in acknowledg. 
ment of some friendly hints and suggestions given 
by Mr. Tegg for its future management, placed 
his name on the title-page of Punch thus :— 
“Thomas Tegg & Son, Agents for Sydney and 
Hobart Town,” and there it remained some time, 

I have often been asked to give further informa- 
tion respecting Punch and similar periodicals, but 
I have thought it, as a rule, more prudent to listen 
than to talk. Wituram TeEce, 








CELTIC OR GAELIC WORDS IN SHAKSPEARE AND 
HIS CONTEMPORARIES, 
(Conclusion.) 
Miching Malochi, or Mallecho.—This expression 
in ‘Hamlet’ has given rise to much conjecture, 


and, although explained to the satisfaction of 


many commentators and editors of Shakspeare, 
has not been rendered quite clear. Nares says 
that it “seems agreed that malicho is corrupted 
from the Spanish malhecor, which means a poisoner,” 
and that mich is the old English word, to skulk ; 
and that by miching malicho, Hamlet means a 
“skulking poisoner.” He adds “malicho may 
mean mischief, from malicho, an evil action, Or 
if mincing malicho be the right reading, it may 
mean delicate mischief.” Mr. Staunton says, “ ‘to 
mich’ is an Old English verb ‘to skulk,’ and 
mallecho (not malicho), from the Spanish, is the 
same as malefaction.” Mr, Charles Knight, who 
calls it a wild phrase, says “to mich is to filch, 
and mallecho is ‘misdeed,’ from the Spanish.” 
There is agreement, and yet there is disagreement. 
between these authorities. Though all unite in 
considering the “wild phrase” to be the very 
unlikely combination of half old English and half 
modern Spanish. The words occur only in Shak- 
speare, and are always held to apply to the 
poisoning of the king. But an attentive reading 
will show that they may apply, not to the murder, 
which was a malefaction, a mischief done and 
accomplished beyond recall, but to the subsequent 
wooing of the Queen by the murderer after the 
body has been removed. The stage-direction says:— 

The Queen returns ; finds the King dead, and makes prs- 
sionate action. ‘The poisoner, with some two or three mutes, 
comes in again, seeming to lament with her. The poisoner 
woos the Queen with gifts: she seems loth and unwilling awhile, 
but in the end accepts his love. 

It is at this latter point of the dumb show, and 
not at the murder, that Ophelia, surprised at such 
a passage of courtship between the murderer and 
the Queen, exclaims, “ What means this, my lord ?” 
and that Hamlet replies, “ Marry, this is miching 
mallecho; and means mischief.” Here it may be 
inquired if it is the murder or the wooing that 
means mischief? In the murder, the mischiof 
has been done beyond recall ; in the wooing, the 
mischief is in the future—a mischief that will, in 
due time, be completed by the marriage of the 
guilty pair. Here we find a clue to the meanirg 
in the Gaelic maztlleach, defer, postpone, pro- 
crastinate ; mailleachadh, postpone, procrastina- 
tion. The qualifying adjective corresponds with 
“ miching,” or,as some editors have it, “mincing” is 
miannach, desirous, so that the “wild phrase” 
that Shakspeare put into Hamlet’s mouth, whea, 
in his indignation, he burst forth into the pas- 
sionate language of the people, expressed his idoa 
that, though the woman was desirous of procrasti- 
nation in the marriage, for decency’s sake, the man 
being so recently dead, she would after all make 
more mischief by marrying the murderer. By this 
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gloss, miching malicho means desirous of pro- 
crastination. , 
Mister occurs in Spenser ard other writers of 

his time :— 

As for my name is mistreth not to tell, 

Call me the squire of dames that me beseemeth well. 

Faerie Queene. 

Nares conjectures that this word, which he cannot 
explain, may mean to “signify” or “be of con- 
sequence,” a conjecture that would not render this 
particular passage unintelligible; but he cites 
other instances which do not support the inter- 
pretation :— 


Such mister saying me seemeth to mirke. 
Shepherd's ir. 


What mister chance hath brought thee to the field 
Without thy sleep.—Browne’s Shepherd’s Pastoral. 


What mister wight she was and whither brought. 
Fairfax, Tasso. 
These mister arts few better fitting thee. 
Drayton's Eclogues. 
The word is from the Gaelic mi-stiuir, to mislead, 
to misguide, and mi-stiurach, misleading—an 
epithet that exactly suits the sense of all the 
passages quoted. 

Pash.—In ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ act i. scene 2, 
Leontes, suspicious of the fidelity of his wife, 
Hermione, addresses his little son, Mamillius, and 
asks :— 

Art thou my calf? 
Mamillius. Yes, if ye will, my lord. 
Leontes, Thou want'st a rough pash and the shoots that I have, 

To be full like me, 

Nares thought that the word pash in this passage 
meant something belonging to a calf or bull, 
and was probably a provincial word that had 
not been traced out, adding that Steevens pre- 
tended to derive it from paz, a kiss in Spanish, 
a derivation for which there was neither proof nor 
probability. Grose mentions mad-pash as meaning 
a madcap in Cheshire. Mr. T. Wright says that 
in the same county pash means brains; and 
Mr. Staunton, who, though ignorant of the 
Celtic languages, came very near the mark in this 
instance, explained pash as a tufted head or brow. 
The word in reality means the forehead, and is 
the English rendering of the Gaelic bathais (pro- 
nounced bash or pash, b and p being interchangeable 
in that language), signifying the brow or forehead. 
The word abash, in its sense of to browbeat or 
intimidate, is from the same root. Thus, in the 
forlorn speech of Leontes to the innocent child, 
whom he suspects may not be his own, a “rough 
pash” means a brow furrowed with care, like his 
father’s, and the “shoots” the emblematic horns 
which the jealous husband is afraid he wears. 

Rigol.—This word is thought to be peculiar to 
Shakspeare. Mr. Staunton defines it as a “row” 
a “circle,” from the context, in the passage where 
Prince Henry, supposing his father dead, apostro- 
phizes the crown, and places it on his own head:— 

My gracious lord! my father !— 

This sleep is sound indeed ; this is a sleap, 

That from this golden rigol hath divore'd 

So many English kings. 
Nares derives it from the Italian rigolo—a little 
wheel—but no such word appears in the Italian 
Dictionaries, the nearest approach to it being 
rigoletto—a little rigolo, a dance or ball, and also 
the name of the bird called in English the yellow 
yorling, or the yellowhammer. The word comes 
from the Gaelic: Righ, a king; and Réoghail, 
royal, pertaining to the king’s state, t¢, regal, 
and part of the regalia. 

Rwo.—“ An exclamation,” says Nares, “ fre- 
quently used in Bacchanalian revelry, but from 
what source does not appear” :— 

I pr’ythee, call in Falstaff ; I'll play Percy, and that damned 
brawn, shall play dame Mortimer his wife. Rivo/ says the 
drunkard.—King Henry IV. 

Sing ! sing ! or stay ; we'll quaff or anything. 

Rivo ! Saint Mark.—Marston. What you Wil!. 
Gifford in his notes on Shakspeare, conjectured 
that this puzzling word came from the Spanish 
rio, a river, which was figuratively used for a 
large quantity of liquor ; but Nares rejects this 
etymology, and asks whence the v? If we bear 
in mind the old Bacchanalian idea of “ Women 
and Wine,” “ Pig and Whistle,” the “ Lass and the 
Glass,” “Venus and Bacchus,” &c., we shall pro- 
bably be of opinion that the root of the obsolete 





“ vivo” which Shakspeare and his contemporaries 
have alone preserved to our time, is to be sought 
not in the Spanish rio, but in the synonym for 
woman, which appears in the Gaelic, Riomhainn 
(riovain), a beautiful young woman; Riomhain- 
neach, beautiful, maiden-like ; Ribhinn (rivin), a 
nymph, a beautiful gir). 

Rown.—The corruption of this word in Shak- 
speare’s text has led to much misconception.— 
Polonius says to the King in ‘ Hamlet ’— 

Let his queen-mother all alone entreat him, 
Let her be round with him. 
Mr. Staunton, following the lead of previous 
commentators, who knew nothing of the Celtic 
elements of the language, explains this to mean, 
“let him be blunt, and plain-spoken with him.” 
Bat this is not the meaning, and the word should 
be printed, “let her be rown’d with him.” Rown is 
the Gaelic rin, a secret, a mystery, used in English 
by the other early writers, in the sense of whispering 
or conferring secretly, as in ‘Piers Ploughman,’ 
“rowneth in his rear”; in’Skelton, “if it like 
you that I might rowne in her ear”; and in the 
romance of ‘ Coeur de Lion’— 
The steward sat him down 
With the emperor for to rown, 
Thus, Polonius does not mean that the Queen 
should be plain-spoken, blunt, angry, or rude to 
Hamlet, but that she should be closeted with him, 
and talk to him privately. Thisinterpretationis borne 
out by another passage in ‘ Winter’s Tale’— 
They're here with me already, whispering, rounding. 
From which it is evident that the idea intended to 
be conveyed, is that of secrecy, not of bluntness of 
speech, The Norse “runes,” or mystic chants, is 
a word of the same origin. Rown from rin, seems 
before Shakspeare’s time to have been corrupted 
into rownd, just as the vulgar and illiterate of our 
day, say drownd for drown, and drownded for 
drowned. 

Scamel.—A Shakspearean word which, according 
to Mr. Halliwell, has baffled all commentators. 
Caliban, in the ‘ Tempest,’ says, 

I pr’ythee let me bring thee where crabs grow. 

* * * *—Sometimes I'll get thee 
Young scamels from the rocks. Wilt thou go with me? 
Young scamels—so the old text, but, perhaps, corruptly as 


the word has not been found in any other author. Theobald 
changed it to chamois, and suggested staniels, that is young 
ton’s Shak 


cy, 


hawks ; and sea malls, or sea meils peare. 

Scamel, probably nothing more than an error of the press in 
a passage of the Tempest. Capell thought it a corruption of 
chamois.—Nares. 

s ll isthe ly received word, but cannot be cor- 
rect, on account of the quantity of the first syllable. Mr. 
Dyce conjectures Staniels (a base kind of hawk), but surely a 
tri-syllable cannot be right. Read stannels, and we, perhaps, 
may have the true word. A stannel (hawk), tinnunculus, 
—Halliwell. 

Gaelic, sgiamh, a mew (a sea-mew), also to squeal 
to mew ; sgiamhail, squealing, mewing ;—the cry 
of the sea-mew. } 
Scotch.—Shakspeare, perhaps, wrote “we have 
scutched the snake, not killed it”; but his printers 
made it “we have scotched the snake,” &c., and 
the word, though palpably erroneous, has been 
admitted into all our dictionaries without any 
aitempt at correction. Scutch, to bruise, is used 
in the North of England in reference to the bruising 
of flax. Its root is the Gaelic Sguids, which sig- 
nifies to thrash, to switch, to lash—to bruise or 
dress flax. 

Scroyle 
Jonson :— 

By heaven ! These scroyles of Angiers flout you ! 

King Johan. 

Hang ’em “‘scroyles.”—Every man in his Humour. 
Dr. Johnson says that tho derivation is from the 
French écrouelle, a scabby rogue. But there is no 
such word in French, though there is escrouelles, 
always used in the plural, which signifies scrofula, 
or the king’s evil, though never applied to a person 
afflicted with that malady. It was clearly meant 
as a term of abuse or contempt, and appears to be 
the same as the Gaelic sgroill, a scraping, a paring, 
any rubbish that is thrown away as worthless and 
of no account. 

Sneer.—In ‘Richard Il,’ act v. scene 3, is the 
line— 

Thou sheer, immaculate, and silver fountain. 
Sheer is a word of many meanings and many 
derivations. We say a sheer cliff, for a perpen- 








is used by Shakspeare and Ben 





dicular cliff; and sheer nonsense for utter nonsense. 
Johuson derives sheer, in the sense in which it is 
used by Shakspeare in this passage, from the 
Anglo-Saxon seyr, pure, clear, unmingled ; but if 
this were the meaning it would be pleonastic, and 
sheer would be but another word for immaculate 
and silver. I suggest that the word obsolete in 
English, .in the sense in which Shaks em- 
ployed it, is the Gaelic stor (pronounced sheeor), 
constant, continuous, perpetual, an epithet 
ticularly appropriate and poetical for a fountain 
perpetually flowing, and whose stream “runs om 
for ever.” F 

Skains-mate. The indignant nurse in ‘Romeo 
and Juliet,’ when aggrieved by the remarks of 
Mercutio, exclaims— 

Scurvy knave! I am none of his flirt gills. 
I am none of his skainsmates, 

Mr. Staunton says that this word has been “a 
sore puzzle to all the commentators, Some have 
derived it from skein, a knife or dagger; othexs 
suppose it a mispronunciation of kin mates. Douce 
ventures a random conjecture that the skains in 
question might be skeins of thread, and that the 
nurse meant nothing more than seamstresses, 
The difficulty after all proves of easy solution. 
The word skain, I am told by a Kentish man, was 
formerly a familiar term to express what we now 
call a scape-grace or ne’er-do-well.” Mr, Staunton 
came very near the truth without quite under- 
standing it. The Kentish word he cites is the 
English form, now local or obsolete, of the Gaelic 
sgonn, rude, bad, vile, a syllable that forms payt 
of the modern word scoundrel. Sgiunand sgiunnach 
signify a bold or shameless woman, an interpreta- 
tion that accounts for the contempt of the nurse 
for such persons, and her disclaimer of being con- 
sidered one of them. 

Tilly-vally.—In ‘Henry IV.’ the Hostess says 
to Sir John Falstaff— 

Tilly-vally, Sir John, never tell me ; your ancient swaggeror 
comes not in my doors. 

The word occurs again in ‘Twelfth Night,’ act. ii. 
sc. 3, when Sir Toby says to Maria— 
ee lady! There dwelt a man in Babylon, lady, 

y- 

Nares remarks that “the phrase is a sort of ex- 
clamation of contempt the origin of which is not 
very clear.” Todd, in his edition of Johnson, 
thinks it is a hunting term from the French ; while- 
Latham, who edits Todd, surmises that it may 
be connected with Tantivy. Mr. Wright, in his 
‘Provincial Dictionary, says the word means 
“nonsense”; while Mr. Staunton, without at- 
tempting to explain it, calls it “a ludicrous ex- 
pression.” It is likely that the word is derived 
from the Gaelic tuille, more, and beulach, from 
beul, the mouth, the gab, and bheulach (pronounced 
veulach), babble, gabble, gossip, and equivalent to 
the exclamation of “More babble! more gabble! 
more gossip ! ” 

Tith.—The meaning of this obsolete word has 
not been rendered clear by philologists. Nares 
thinks it may mean “tight” or “strong,” and 
cites instances of its use from Beaumont and 


Fletcher :— 
This good mettle, 
Of a good stirring strain too, and goes tith. 
Loyal Subject, 
Then take a widow, 
A good staunch wench, that 's tith. 
Monsieur Thomas, 
The word is the English form of the Gaelic teth, 
hot, keen, passionate, impetuous, and teoth, warm. 
Tirrit.—* A fanciful word,” says Nares, “ per- 
haps corrupted from terror.” 
Here's a goodly tumult! I'll forswear keeping house, afare- 
I'll be in these tirrits aud frights.—Henry IV., Part II. 
The word is used by Mrs. Quickly, and Nares- 
thinks “it was clearly meant as a ridiculous ex- 
pression, from being put into her mouth.” But.if 
tirrit means terror, as he seems to suppose, the 
expression “ tirrits and frights” is pleonastic, a dis- 
tinction without a difference. The root is more 
likely to be the Gaelic tuireadh, a crowd; a sup- 
position which seems to be confirmed by the pre- 
vious mention of tumults. . 
Trash—The usual acceptation of this word is 
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rubbish, anything worthless, Shakspeare employs 
it in two different senses in one passage— 


If this poor trash of Venice (Roderigo), whom I trash 
For his quick hunting.—Othello, 


In the second sense, whatever it may be, the 
word is put into the mouth of Prospero :— 
perfected how to grant suits, 

How to deny them, whom t’ advance, and whom 

To trash for over-topping.—The Tempest. 
Nares says the word in the second sense “was 
formerly obscure from the extreme rareness of its 
known examples,” but adds that, in Todd’s edition 
of Johnson, four examples are given from prose 
writers in which to “ trash ” undeniably means to 
check the pace or progress of any one. “To trash 
or overslow,” Hammond. “ Foreslowed or trashed,” 
Idem. "hese passages afford a full confirmation 
of the sense here e.sserted. Mr. Staunton says that 
the qua:to Shakspeare of 1622 reads— 

If this,poor trash of Venice, whom I crush. 

The fol.o of 1623 and the quarto of 1630 have— 
If this poor trash of Venice, whom I trace. 
Warbuiton prints trach of Venice for trash of 
Venice, an emendation to which I cannot subscribe, 
althoug': persuaded that “trash of Venice” is a 
vitiatio.: of what the poet wrote. Whom I trash, 
signifie: to clog or impede, and is surely the genu- 
ine werd. “The expression,’ he adds, “is a 
hunting. technical. In the present day sports- 
mn check the speed of very ficet hounds by 
tying « rope called a dog-trash round their 
necks and letting them trail it after them.” 
Both words appear to be genuine, as may be 
surmised from the punning by the second on 
the first. This “trash” of Venice means this 
rubbish of Venice, and “whom I /ras” means 
whom I thwart or come across to impede, as Mr. 
Staunton supposes. The word, like many other 
Celtic words understood in Shakspeare’s time, has 
long been obsolete, and is derived either from the 
Gaelic trasd, across, athwart, oblique, or from 
trasgair, to overwhelm, subdue, and trasgan, de- 

struction. 

Turlygood.—Mr. Staunton says this is a name 
assumed by Bedlam beggars—the derivation un- 
certain :— 





— sometime with prayers, 
Enforce their charity. —Poor Turlygood ! poor Tom. 
King Lear, Act ii. scene 3. 

Guid or guidh in Gaelic signifies earnest 
entreaty, beseeching, importunity. Zuir means to 
relate with a mournful cadence, to whine, to chant 
dolefully, and le, with; whence Tuir-le-guid, 
anglicized into Turlygood, is one who beseeches or 
importunes for alms, with a doleful pertinacity. 

Uorxa.— This mysterious word occurs in 
‘Timon of Athens,’ act iii. scene 4, but only in the 
first folio edition, having been expunged by all sub- 
sequent editors as hopelessly unintelligible, as well 
san excrescence upon the line into which it seems 
to have been interpolated. Timon, sorely pressed 
by his creditors, exclaims in a rage to Flavius :— 

— Go, bid all my friends again, 
Lucius, Lucullus, Sempronius (Ullorxa); all; 
I'll once more feast the rascals, 

Mr. Staunton observes, “as Ullorxa is utterly 
unintelligible and overloads the line, I follow the 
example of the editor of the second folio, and 
expunge it from the text.” Nares says, “no such 
word as ullorxa is known in any language.” 

That the word, whatever it may mean, is an 
interpolation is evident—but by whom was the 
interpolation made? By the printers? or by the 
stage manager in the acting edition, and in any 
case can a meaning be so much as suggested for 
it? Bearing in mind that Timon was chased, pur- 
sued, harassed, and worried by his unrelenting 
creditors—a clue tothe mystery suggestsitselfinthe 
two Gaelic words wile, all; lorg, to pursue, to 
track, to hunt ; and lorgair, a pursuer, one who 
is on the track, a bloodhound. This explanation 
is offered faute de mieux. 

Cartes Mackay. 








Literary Gossip. 
Mr. LonNGFELLOW’s new volumeis tobe called 
*The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems.’ 





Mr. Julian Hawthorne is bringing out in a 
collected form his ‘Saxon Studies,’ which 
appeared in the Contemporary Review. Mr. 
Longfellow’s publishers in England are Messrs. 
Routledge. 

Mr. Tuomas Harpy, author of ‘ Far From 
the Madding Crowd,’ &c., will appear in a new 
character in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
November, as he contributes to that periodical 
a provincial poem of the West Country, of some 
hundred and twenty lines, called ‘ The Fire at 
Tranter Sweatley’s: a Wessex Ballad.’ 

M. Victor Hueco is not, as was announced, 
engaged on the second part of ‘Quatre-Vingt 
Treize.’ At present he is correcting the proofs 
of a poem, ‘Les Quatre Vents de |’Esprit,’ 
which is to be his next publication. ‘La Fin 
de Satan,’ another poem announced a year 
ago, is also finished, and the fact of M. Victor 
Hugo having gone a month ago to Guernsey 
to fetch the MS. of it, points to a prompt pub- 
lication. The poet has not, as was announced, 
given up his house in Guernsey; Hautville 
House remains in his possession, and hence- 
forth he proposes to pass part of the year 
there. 

THE second instalment of the valuable col- 
lection of Fac-similes of Ancient Charters, 
which is being issued under the superintend- 
ence of the Trustees of the British Museum, 
will be ready about Christmas. The charters 
comprised in this new issue are about forty 
in number, and belong, most of them, to the 
ninth century. 

THE names of the Copyright Commis- 
sioners have been gazetted, but the astonish- 
ment that the selection caused when they 
were first made known has not abated. Such 
a list might have been looked for in the 
middle of the last century ; but after all the 
world has been repeating for a hundred years 
that the days of patronage were over, it might 
have been supposed that at least one poet or 
novelist or dramatist of reputation would have 
been allowed to take part in deliberations so 
closely concerning the unfortunate people who 
have to live by their wits. Most of the 
members of the Commission are, luckily per- 
haps for themselves, under no such necessity. 

Messrs. Hansarp’s Monthly List of Par- 
liamentary Papers, for September, appears 
with praiseworthy haste in the footsteps of 
that for August. It contains twenty-three 
Reports and Papers, no Bills, and eleven 
Papers by Command. Under the former head 
we find a bulky Report and Evidence on 
Loans to Foreign States, a subject of study to 
which the late semi-repudiation by the Caliph 
of a loan contracted in defiance of the Koran, 
that is to say of his own raison Wétre, gives 
points. There are also the Standing Orders 
of the House of Commons, 1875; and a 
Return of the Number of Factories and Work- 
shops authorized to be Inspected under the 
Acts, with the number of persons employed. 
The Papers by Command include the Report 
of the Meteorological Committee of the Royal 
Society for 1874; the Analyses of Evidence 
and Indexes for the Eight Reports of the 
Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction 
and the Advancement of Science ; the Report 
by Juland Danvers on Railways in India, for 
1874-1875; and the fifth part of the Com- 
mercial Reports from Her Majesty’s Consuls. 
It would add to the value of the list if the 








names of the countries reported on were men- 
tioned under the title of each part. 

Mr. Dutton Coox has resigned the post of 
dramatic critic of the Pall Mall Gazette, which 
he has held since 1867, and has transferred 
his services to the World. 

Messrs. Teca & Co. have just ready for 
publication the three celebrated trials of 
William Hone, editor of the ‘Every-Day 
Book,’ &c., with an Introduction and Notes 
by Mr. William Tegg. 

Tae Christian Knowledge Society is bring- 
ing out a revised edition of their Gaelic trans- 
lation of the Book of Common Prayer. 

A manuscript life of St. Brigit has been 
discovered lately, which is supposed to be of 
the tenth century. It is at present being ex- 
amined by Dr. Reeves, the Dean of Armagh. 


THE publishing business of Messrs. Virtue 
& Co., Ludgate Hill, has been turned into a 
Limited Company. The shares, we believe, 
are all held in private hands, none of them 
having been offered to the general public. 


Mr. SxeatT will shortly bring out a volume 
entitled ‘Shakespeare’s Plutarch.’ It will 
contain the lives of Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, 
Marcus Brutus, Marcus Antonius, and Octavius 
Cesar, with extracts from the lives of Theseus 
and Alcibiades, extracted from North’s trans- 
lation of ‘ Plutarch’s Lives of Noble Grecians 
and Romans.’ <A copious Index of names will 
be appended, together with a Glossarial Index 
of the more uncommon words. Some re- 
marks on the use made of this work by Shak- 
speare will appear in the Preface. \ 

WE mentioned last week ‘ Sport and War,’ \ 


by Major-General Bisset, C.B., which Mr. | 


Murray is going to publish. The volume is 
dedicated to the Duke of Edinburgh, who. 
took a part in some of the scenes described, 
The book begins with “My First Patrol in 
the Kafir War, 1834-5.” Among the other 
subjects are “My First Lion Hunt,” “ The 
War of the Axe, 1846-7,” and “The Kafir 
War of 1850—3,” &c. 

WHEN reporting on some recent discoveries 
of Sanskrit manuscripts in India a few months 
ago, we took occasion to express a wish that 
some competent scholar might before long be 
commissioned by the Indian Government to 
examine the public and private libraries in 
Kashmir. We are glad to learn that Dr. G. 
Biihler, Inspector of Schools in the northern 
division of the Bombay Presidency, who has 
done such good work in Gujerat and R§j- 
putina, has actually been sent on a tour 
through “the Eden of India,” and is already 
busily engaged in examining the libraries at 
Srinagar. An interesting paper, recently pub- 
lished by Prof. Roth of Tiibingen, on a hitherto 
unknown recension of the Atharvaveda, lately 
discovered in Kashmir, has led scholars to 
expect some valuable accessions of Sanskrit 
works from that quarter. There is reason to 
believe that these expectations will not be 
disappointed, Among the books hitherto 
examined by Dr. Biihler, several will probably 
prove of considerable interest, such as a neW 
recension of a Vedic work, the ‘ Charaka- 
kAthaka’ ; the ancient law book of Laugékshi, 
and some works on Saiva grammar and philo- 
sophy. Not less important will be the 
materials which are pouring in from all sides, 
bearing on the famous Kashmir Chronicle, the 
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Réjatarangin{, the only real historical book in 
Sanskrit literature. On comparing some 
manuscripts of Kalhana’s important work from 
which so much of our knowledge of the ancient 
history of India is derived, Dr. Biihler found 
that the editions hitherto published are ex- 
tremely faulty, and he has therefore determined 
to collate himself the entire work. His time 
could scarcely be spent more profitably. The 
Nilapuréna, one of Kalhana’s sources, has 
already been recovered by him, and he hopes 
also to receive copies of the works of Suvrata 
and Kshemendra. Dr. Biihler thinks that 
nearly ali the Kashmir places mentioned in 
the Rajatarangin{f, can be identified. He has 
visited the author’s birthplace, Khonamukha 
or Khunamusha, and discovered Jayavana in 
the present Jovan or Jovar. 

WE regret to have to warn our readers 
against a swindle that has been lately per- 
petrated through the medium of our adver- 
tising columns, and, for all we know, those 
of other papers. The method adopted is a 
tolerably old one. An advertisement appears, 
offering for sale some books—in another case 
it was some coins—“ the property of a gentle- 
man, lately deceased,” and when the victim 
answers the advertisement he is informed 
that they will be sent to him on the receipt 
of 52. He sends the 5/, and hears nothing 
further of the deceased gentleman’s posses- 
sions or of his money. We can only advise 
our readers not to pay before delivery, or, at 
least, before they have satisfied themselves of 
the respectability of the person who offers the 
goods for sale. The whereabouts of the 
advertiser of books, who dated from Liverpool, 
has not been ascertained, although traced 
from Liverpool to Derby by a detective. 

Messrs. Henry §. Kine & Co. will shortly 
publish a new work by the Rev. Charles 
Anderson, entitled ‘New Readings of Old 
Parables.’ It is an attempt to show that the 
thought of a later day but adds a new and 
deeper force to the first teachings of the 
Parables. 

A TRANSLATION of the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’ 
has been issued by a native Japanese publisher. 
The vernacular literature of Japan is extend- 
ing at a rapid rate, adaptations of the best 
English text-books on geography and physical 
science being published almost monthly, and, 
though far from being perfect productions, 
attaining a wide circulation. Japanese writers 
have the greatest difficulty in finding accurate 
equivalents in their own language for Euro- 
pean words used to denote recent European dis- 
coveries and scientific terms. They are almost 
always obliged to paraphrase ; thus dynamite be- 
comes ‘‘the powerful thing,” torpedo, “ under- 
water burster,” and so on. The great evil is 
that each different writer chooses his own 
paraphrase for such terms as “ polarization,” 
“spectroscope,” ‘‘ protoplasm,” &ec. 

Mr. L. Ricz, Director of Public Instruction 
in Mysore, will shortly publish translations of 
a collection of South Indian inscriptions, 
photographed some years ago by Col. Dixon. 
Some important inscriptions of the Chera 
dynasty were lately published by the same 
gentleman in the Indian Antiquary. 


THE first number of the Revue Historique, 


edit, is to appear on the lst of January. It 


the death of Theodosius and the fall of the 
great Napoleon. Among the contents of the 
first number will be some hitherto unpublished 
documents concerning the French Revolution, 
edited by M. H. Taine, who, as our readers 
are aware, is engaged on a history of the 
Revolution. Mr. 8. R. Gardiner is the 
English Correspondent of the new review. 
Messrs. H. 8. King & Co. are the London 
agents. 

Tue “Christmas numbers” of the maga- 
zines are nearly ready, and their contents are 
becoming known. Dr. Farrar will contribute 
a paper entitled “ Christmas—the Festival of 
Home,” to the Quiver Christmas Annual, 
which this year will bear the title of ‘Shot 
Home.’ The Christmas number of Once a 
Week will consist of a single story, by Mr. 
G. Manville Fenn, author of the ‘Ship Ahoy.’ 

Pror, Fawcett will deliver his address, as 
President of the Birmingham Midland Insti- 
tute, in the Birmingham Town Hall, on 
Monday next, October 18th, at eight o'clock. 

Mr. W. J. C. Henry writes :— 

“As reviser of the latest edition of Murray’s 
‘Handbook for Portugal,’ my attention was drawn 
to a paragraph in the Atheneum which contains 
a statement that the celebrated tower of the 
Aqueduct of Evora had been demolished by order 
of the Municipality of that city. Feeling thoroughly 
convinced that such a piece of vandalism could 
not have been committed, I wrote immediately to 
my friend, the President of the Municipal Chamber 
of Evora, requesting him to give me an account 
of what had been done. His answer, which I 
enclose, contains a denial of the story, and an 
assertion that no such demolition is projected. It 
is plain that the rumour arose from a small por- 
tion of the aqueduct, of a later period than the 
rest, having been taken down and rebuilt, while 
a tank near the tower of modern date was entirely 
removed to give room for the new market. I hope 
you will correct a report so discreditable to the 
Portuguese at large, and the Municipality of Evora 
in particular.” 

A BOOK is in preparation entitled ‘ A Bio- 
graphical Account of Eminent Cumbrians,’ 
which is to be followed by other volumes 
illustrating the history, antiquities, and topo- 
graphy of the county of Cumberland. A 
new edition of the ‘Cumbriana’ volume 
recently noticed in the Atheneum, is in the 
press, the first impression having been ex- 
hausted immediately after it was issued. 

MicHaELMAS TeERM at the Catholic Uni- 
versity College began on Monday, with the 
Vent Creator Spiritus, followed by the Mass 
of the Holy Ghost. After the mass the Right 
tev. the Rector delivered a discourse upon 
the Law of Labour as Applied to Intellect. 
The following courses of lectures, among others, 
are in progress. The Rector lectures on ‘ The 
Commandments’ twice a week; the Pro Vice 
Rector, ‘On the Acts of the Apostles,’ twice 
a week ; the Professor of Natural Theology, 
‘On the Relation between Science and 
Revealed Religion,’ twice a week, and ‘On 
Phenomenal Psychology,’ twice a week ; while 
Prof. Paley lectures on Sophocles, Antigone, 
Cicero de Divinatione, Virgil, Georgic IIL, 
and Livy, Lib. XXII, daily. Prof. Mivart 
will deliver forty-four lectures ‘On the Zoology 
and Comparative Anatomy of Invertebrata,’ 
and twenty-two lectures ‘On Human Anatomy 
and Physiology.’ Prof. Barff will lecture on 
chemistry three times a week, and will give 
practical instruction in the afternoon. 





is to be devoted chiefly to the period between 


SCIENCE 


—_>— 
GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES, 


By the last advices from Zanzibar, we learn that 
Bishop Steer was proposing to start shortly after 
the departure of the mail, for Lindy, a town on 
the coast, thirty miles north of Mikindany Bay, the 
— where Livingstone began his last journey. 

rom Lindy the Bishop proposes to push forward 
into the country of the Agao tribe, who inhabit 
the country bordering on Lake Nyassa, and, 
if possible, to form a mission station among 
them. The Bishop will first seek out their chief, 
Makanjeba, who lately expelled Makale, the chief 
whom Livingstone had to do with. Bishop Steer, 
whose knowledge of East African languages 
peculiarly fits him for the daring enterprise he 
has undertaken, will be accompanied by the Rey. 
A. ©. James, Mr. Bellville, and Mr. Beardall. 
This expedition must not be confounded with the 
Scotch Presbyterian Mission, under Mr. Young’s 
guidance, which is proceeding by the Zambesé 
and the Shire to found a settlement to be called 
Livingstonia, on the borders of Lake Nyassa. We 
may add that the Bishop takes with him Chumah 
and Susi, Livingstone’s faithful followers, whose 
names are so familiar to the English public, 


Major Ewen Smith, the Acting Consul-General 
at Zanzibar, distributed on the 26th of August to 
the native followers of Livingstone, who had been 
with their leader at the time of his death, the 
silver medals, sixty in number, bestowed upon 
them by the Royal Geographical Society. These 
medals bear a portrait of Livingstone in high 
relief, and on the reverse the words “ Presented 
by the Royal Geographical Society, 1874.” On 
the rim of each is the name of the native to whom 
it is given, and the legend “ Faithful to the End.” 


A letter received at the French Consulate at 
Zanzibar from M. Phillippe, a French trader, living 
in the interior, contains the intelligence that not 
only natives were concerned in the attack on Mr. 
Stanley’s party, but also the followers of Seyyid 
bin Selim, the Governor of Unyanyembe. 


Mr. Martin writes to us from East Down Park, 
Lewisham :—“ Having read your remarks on Capt. 
Lawson’s book, I think it may be interesting to 
you to see one or two extracts from a letter I have 
received from a gentleman at New Guinea, re- 
specting that book. The Rev. S, M‘Farlane, in 
that letter says: ‘We have been highly amused 
with Lawson’s book. He has been wise enough 
to fix the scene of his wanderings in a part of 
New Guinea, where he is not likely for a long time 
to be contradicted from personal observation, but he 
has not been so happy in the selection of a start- 
ing-point. We know of no such village as ‘ Hou- 
tree. The latitude and longitude he gives, place 
it in seven fathoms of water, four or five miles 
from the coast, between our two mission stations 
at Bampton Island and Katau, which were com- 
menced in 1871. It is simply impossible for him 
to have landed there without our hearing of it, or 
for any vessel to visit those parts without our 
native missionaries being aware of the fact. No 
foreigners whatever carry on a trade with the natives 
of that part of the coast, amongst whom, as far as 
we know, no Chinese, Dutch, or Malayan has ever 
been seen ; nor do the natives possess any Euro- 
pean articles whatever except what they have 
procured from the pearlshellers in the straits. 
About the wonderful mountains, lakes, beasts, 
birds, and insects, which he saw in the interior, 
I cannot speak, although I have my opinion,’ &c.” 


The Russians have sent an expedition from 
Khokand to Karategin, an independent district, 
which at some former period owed am = to 
that khanate. By means of this expedition we 
may expect to obtain some further information 
with respect to the Surkhab river, and the interest- 
ing tribe of the Galcha. 

A translation of Severtzof’s remarkable journey 
to the head-waters, of the Syr-Darya and the 
region of the Thian-shan, in 1867 and 1868, has 








been published in a supplementary volume of 
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Petermann’s Mittheilungen. It is accompanied by 
an elaborate map of the region referred to, and 
constitutes one of the most valuable scientific con- 
tributions to the geography, geology, and natural 
history of Central Asia which we have been called 
upon to notice recently. A succinct account of 
one of Severtzof’s former journeys has already been 
translated by Mr. Mitchell, and will be found in 
the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society for 
1870. 

The last number of Petermann’s Mittheilungen 
contains a paper on the proposed North-West 
African Expedition, by Dr. G. Rohlfs, in which 
that experienced traveller confirms our opinion 
with respect to the impracticability of converting 
the western Sahara into an inland sea (see Athe- 
meum, No. 2492, p. 152). 

We understand that Capt. Burton is preparing 
for a journey to Turkey, which may possibly be 
extended to Sana, the capital of Yemen, and the 
ooast of Zanzibar. A visit of Sana would prove 
particularly interesting just now, if it were only 
for the sake of obtaining some authentic informa- 
tion respecting the doings of the Turks in that 
part of Arabia. 

The delegates of the German Society for the 
exploration of Africa have met at Berlin, and 
listened to Dr. Giissfeldt’s Report, who speaks in 
hopeful terms of the success of the expedition now 
on the road to Matiamvo’s capital. Dr. Nachtigall, 
the African traveller, has been appointed President. 

The forthcoming number of Petermann’s Mit- 
theilungen contains a most interesting paper ‘On 
the Oasis of el-Khargeb,’ by Dr. Schweinfurth, in 
which that traveller describes the ruins discovered 
‘vy him there, and which date back to the Romans 
and the first ages of Christianity. They are built 
of sun-dried brick, and mostly in a fair state of 
preservation. A capital map, from original sur- 
veys, accompanies the’ paper. 

The Imperial Commission for organizing aGerman 
Arctic Expedition met on the 4th inst, at Berlin. 
Amongst its members are several eminent repre- 
sentatives of science, including Prof. Dove, Dr. 
Neumayer, and Dr. Brubns ; but the exclusion of 
Capt. Koldewey and of all other members of pre- 
vious Arctic expeditions has provoked comment, 





SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 


Tue Social Science Association is not likely 
soon to repeat the experiment of visiting a fash- 
ionable watering-place at a fashionable season of 
the year for the purpose of pursuing its delibera- 
tions. Its permanent members have shown up in 
fairly good force, and its meetings have not been 
Jess successful than usual in eliciting interesting 
discussion, but by all accounts its reception 
by the inhabitants of Brighton has been chilling 
and apathetic to a remarkable extent. It may, 
perhaps, be said that this was to be anticipated 
considering the well-known characteristics of the 
place, and the precedent of the British Association’s 
meeting there may be quoted as a discouragement, 
which might have acted as a warning beforehand. 
But, on the other hand, it was hoped by enthu- 
siastic sociologists that the novelty of the 
entertainment provided for the Brighton 
visitors might attract them to the meetings, and 
that the programme of this Society, being less 
technical and recondite than that of the other, 
might appeal to a wider class of persons than 
those interested in physical science. Nor is it 
certain even now that these anticipations might 
not have proved to be well founded had the ex- 
periment been given a fair trial. This, how- 
ever, was not afforded to it. The advertisements, 
public notices, and placards were altogether in- 
adequate to the occasion, and insufficient to secure 
the attention of a listless population. A few 
“ posters” furtively displayed in remote parts of 
the town alone drew attention to what was in 
progress at the Pavilion, while at that centre of 
interest itself no outward and visible signs of what 
was going forward within were anywhere to be 
met. The local authorities were either wanting in 
the energy or the will to make the meeting a 


Yet it was not wanting in many of the elements 
which usually go to make a successful meeting, 
by the judicious employment of which, indeed, 
the Social Science Association has managed to 
maintain its position for so long against all cavil- 
lers. Its programme was an interesting and a 
varied one, and the special questions suggested 
for debate generally sensible and well chosen, 
The Presidents of Departments were ren of mark 
and practical ability, whose matured opinions upon 
such subjects could not fail, underany circumstances, 
to be of interest. Sir Charles Reed is surely 
admirably well qualified to give interesting in- 
formation on the great educational problems of 
the day; Col. Du Cane has a right to speak with 
authority on the subject of repression of crime. 
To Dr. Richardson the medical profession, not 
less than the public, is indebted for great advances 
in the art of procuring immediate relief from 
suffering, and the public surely not less than the 
medical profession. Sir Edward Creasy as a Jurist, 
and Mr. Grant Duff as a Political Economist, are 
men whose utterances deserve to be received with 
attention and respect, the more especially when 
those utterances have been, as we know, most 
carefully elaborated and prepared beforehand. 
After all, be the practical outcome what it may,— 
and in this case it has never been charged with 
very serious evils, it is not altogether an unin- 
teresting spectacle to see a large number of men 
and women, drawn from various partsof the country, 
seeking to afford each other useful information, 
and to promote to the best of their belief the wel- 
fare of their kind. It is, perhaps, a less ridiculous 
and useless one, fairly considered, than those 
other annual congresses at Epsom, Ascot, and 
Goodwood, or even those more frequent ones at 
Hurlingham and Lillie Bridge. 

Commencing with Mr. Grant Duff and Sir Edward 
Creasy, and the departments over which they respec- 
tively presided, it is possible and may be interesting 
to take a rapid review of the proceedings of the 
Congress, and to confine it within reasonable limits. 
It is pleasant to be able to do so in a commenda- 
tory spirit. Last week we ventured to question 
the judgment of Lord Aberdare in confining him- 
self exclusively to one subject in his Address ; our 
remarks upon that occasion must not be misread 
as applying to the Addresses by Presidents of 
Departments. It is fit and just that they sheuld 
concentrate their observations, if they like, apon 
one subject, in order to ensure its satisfactory treat- 
ment, but we cannot think that this is the mission 
of the President of the Association. Accordingly, 
we have nothing but praise for Mr. Grant Duff in 
the course which he pursued, and nothing but 
sympathy with the reasons that impelled him to 
it. It occurred to him, as it did to Lord Aber- 
dare, that there was one subject upon which it was 
very desirable that the public should be instructed, 
the subject, in Mr. Duff’s case, of our Commercial 
Treaties with foreign nations. Considering, as he 
says, “that some one should utter a word of warn- 
ing” upon this subject at the present time, and 
feeling “that I might be able to do so as well as 
another,” he penned the thoughtful and compre- 
hensive address which was delivered before the 
Social Science Congress. In its commencement it 
described the feeling of elation which generally 
existed amongst free traders, when, in 1846, they 
carried the repeal of the Corn Laws in this coun- 
try ; “those who had been most anxious for that 
measure were so confident that the experiment 
would be greatly successful, that they expected 
that other nations would rapidly follow upon the 
same path.” But these sanguine anticipations 
were not justified by events, for “false theory, evil 
customs, and, above all, sinister interests,’ barred 
the way. A conjunction of political events, how- 
ever, led to the Commercial Treaty with France 
in 1860, and again the principles of free trade 
seemed on the way to general adoption. Other 
similar treaties were concluded with other coun- 
tries, and a great increase of trade between the 


impressively warns us that a critical time for free 
traders is at hand. Sir Edward Creasy’s method 
of treating the “one subject” which he selected 
for his Address differed a good deal from Mr, 
Grant Duff’s. His one subject was International 
Law, but in leading up to it almost the whole 
scope of the science of Jurisprudence was rapidly 
passed in review. The Address fully deserved 
the compliment paid to it by the Chairman on the 
occasion of its delivery (Mr. G. W. Hastings), who 
characterized it as “learned and scholarly,” and 
sustains the high reputation already enjoyed by 
itsauthor. Indeed, the Jurisprudence Department 
seems to have been particularly strong at the 
recent Congress. On the same day that Sir 
Edward Creasy delivered his Address, Col. Du 
Cane also contributed his quota of valuable infor- 
mation to it by an inaugural paper, read in the 
Repression of Crime Section. Like Lord Aberdare, 
again, he proved by copious statistics a marked 
decrease of crime in proportion to the increase of 
population, and, like him, referred at considerable 
length to the connexion between crime and disease, 
and the part played by education in the ameliora- 
tion of both. His observations on the competition 
of penal with industrial labour were important, 
Those who complain of the former as an unjust 
interference with their trade, ought, he suggested, 
to formulate their complaints more clearly than 
they have yet done, by giving some trustworthy 
statistics of the number of free persons said to be 
affected, the value of the products of free and of 
prison labour respectively, and should show that 
the withdrawal of the competition of prison manu- 
facture would raise the value of the free labour 
and not rather the profit of the master. Let us 
hope that the grumblers will take this advice to 
heart. Oa the same day, a paper contributed by 
Sir Walter Crofton, and another by Mr. Barwick 
Baker, were read in the same Section on the 
subject of the Prevention of Crime Act, 1871, and 
elicited from Lord Aberdare the opinion that there 
was a tendency on the part of the Act to encourage 
mothers to educate their children at the expense 
of the State, but on the whole that it was better 
than the old system. Speeches by Mr. Serjeant 
Cox, Mr. Murray Brown, and others, upon 
the same subject were of more than average 
interest. A paper read by Mr. John Holms, 
M.P., in the Economy Section, in which he ex- 
pounded his now well-known views upon enlist- 
ment for the military service, naturally drew a 
large audience, and an excellent and thoughtful 
one, contributed by Mr. Alsager Hill, is deserving 
of special mention. Its subject was the means of 
checking the aggregation and deterioration of un- 
employed labour in large towns, and it abounded 
with valuable suggestions. Unfortunately, the 
discussion which ensued upon it branched off, 
as such discussions too often will, into kindred, 
but not immediately pertinent, subjects, and the 
partisans of the Charity Organization Society and 
the Temperance Movement took advantage of the 
occasion to expound their views, until Mr. Chad- 
wick, M.P., had to recall the attention of the 
meeting to the real matter in debate. Nothing, 
however, could well impair the value of the paper, 
which was probably, upon the whole, one of the 
best brought before the Brighton Congress. 

+ The office of President of the Council of the Social 
Science Association seems to bear a striking resem- 
blance to the office of President of the whole. At all 
events, judging by the Address which Mr. G. W. 
Hastings delivered on the Saturday of the Con- 
gress, its sphere is a comprehensive one. It is 
necessary to explain, as Mr. Hastings did not fail 
to do, that this position was formerly filled by 
Lord Brougham, but after his death it remained 
for some years vacant. Mr. Hastings was in those 
days occupying the post of General Secretary, 
from which, having retired about ten years ago, 
he accepted his present one, which is purely 
honorary. Since then he has considered it 
incumbent upon him to deliver an Annual 
Address, and has exhibited a truly remarkable 








success, and a success accordingly it has not been. 


contracting parties was the result. The 
“sinister influences,’ however, still remained 
and do still remain, and Mr. Grant Duff 


fertility of resource in doing so. Indeed, it is but 
doing him simple justice to say that this Address 
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is usually amongst the most instructive given at 
succeeding Congresses. It was certainly so this 
year. Under the guise of merely reviewing the 
proceedings of the Council during the past year, 
it entered very fully,and in an interesting and 
popular fashion, into such practical questions as 
the present position of the law of settlement ; the 
work done and to be done by means of industrial 
schools ; law reform, and other matter not included 
in any other of the presidential addresses. If an 
apology is needed for retaining the anomalous post 
of President of the Council in the Association at 
all, the best apology is to be found in the ability 
with which that post is now filled. At the same 
time, should Mr. Hastings some day resign it, it 
would probably not be again filled up. 

The Department of Health, which is generally 
the department principally of specialists, was this 
year amongst the most popular and the best at- 
tended of the whole Congress, It is not easy to 
account offhand for this. Possibly it is but one 
more sign of the great Conservative reaction of 
which one hears a good deal now, that political 
party in the State having long prided themselves, 
especially when in opposition, on their concern for 
the public health. Again, it may be that the 
eminent physician presiding over it was an object 
of attraction ; or aguin, that as many people go to 
Brighton for their health, so many persons attend- 
ing the Brighton Congress considered it due to 
the locality to patronize freely the Health Section. 
Or it may be that the Section was more accessible 
to visitors than it has usually been elsewhere, 
being, in fact, the first that faced one upon enter- 
ing the Reception Room. Whatever the cause, 
the fact remains that notwithstanding nothing 
very seductive in the programme of its papers, it 
generally held good audiences. For once, the 
question of Sewage was absent from the list of 
special questions. We do not quite know whether 
to congratulate the executive on this omission or 
not. The importance of the subject it is impossible 
teexaggerate, but, onthe otherhand, it was doubtless 
the easiest way of avoiding the perennial squabble 
which inevitably arises over it. Its place was 
supplied by questions for discussion relating to 
the want of sanitary provisions in the dwellings of 
the upper and middle classes, of the control of 
water supply, and one of much local interest on 
the comparative advantages of English as compared 
with foreign watering-places. On Monday, Dr. 
Richardson delivered his Address. In doing so, 
he adopted a novel expedient to fix, no doubt, the 
attention of his audience. He described in detail 
the construction of a model city of the future, 
Hygeia, wherein everything should be arranged on 
the most approved principles which the discoveries 
of modern science could suggest. Alcohol was to 
be banished from the list of articles which it 
should be legal to offer for sale, and even “the 
more innocent ” tobacco was to find there no per- 
manent abiding place. “The houses were of glazed 
brick, quite impermeable to water, perforated 
transversely, so that the walls were honeycombed 
either to admit common or heated air at will. The 
inner bricks were glazed of different colours... . 
As a rule, the walls and ceilings of Hygeia were 
grey. .. . Water pipes and gas mains were within 
instant control on the first floor of the building,” 
and so on. We have called this expedient of 
calling attention to present defects by a fanciful 
description of a state of things where they would 
not exist, a novel one, and to Social Science Con- 
gresses it doubtless is so, It is, however, a very 
familiar one in other departments of our literature, 
and of late years one of increasing popularity. 
The principal objection to its use for scientific 
purposes is that it necessarily fails to take note 
of that conflict of forces by which scientific phe- 
nomena must invariably be accompanied and 
complicated ; with this reservation, however, it 
may be accepted as a forcible method of impressing 
&mixed audience, and, in Dr. Richardson’s able 
hands, it showed to its best advantage. The more 
practical parts of his Address were as suggestive as 
this part was ingenious, and the whole was charac- 


and tinged with a genuine and effective elo- 
quence. 

Of a like excellence, though not of a similar 
pattern, was the Address on Education by Sir 
Charles Reed. It was a very spirited perform- 
ance, and elicited warm applause from the largest 
audience that had assembled beneath the Dome 
(where the presidential addresses were delivered) 
during the meeting. Sir Charles Reed, profiting, 
probably, by a recent example, altogether forbore 
statistics, assigning as his principal reason, among 
other strong ones (as he said), the belief that they 
were not popular with a Brighton audience. He 
traced the progress of the education movement 
from the time when, as yet quite a short while 
ago, it began to engage public attention, and showed 
the immense strides made since. In the opinion 
of Sir Charles Reed, the Education Act of 1870 is 
to be regarded rather as the scaffolding of the 
building, National Education, than any part of the 
completed work itself, and it would be manifestly 
unfair to form our opinions of the one on the other. 
We would suggest to him, however, that as we 
are now engaged in constructing the building, and 
not in criticizing it when constructed, that the 
scaffolding is a highly important feature—at 
present the most important of the whole. If the 
scaffolding is faulty, the building will collapse. 
Sir Charles Reed sees this ; but he believes that 
the mode of construction entered upon is already 
the very best that could be devised, and that the 
scaffolding is sufficient and secure. It is super- 
fluous to do more than remark that there are 
many good friends to education who do not share 
the same belief, to whom the Education Act of 
1870 is still a long way off from the ne plus ultra 
of political administrative wisdom, but all of 
whom will thank him equally for the valuable 
details that he has supplied. Amongst other 
things he advocates the accumulation of a few 
good and entertaining books to form the nucleus 
of small libraries for schools—a notion capable of 
much expansion in many now unsuspected ways, 
and calculated to check in the most efficient manner 
the spread of pernicious literature amongst the 
young. 

Other subjects of interest discussed in the 
Education Department during the week, were the 
Half-Time System of Education, the influence of 
the Universities on the general education of the 
country, the National and Denominational Systems 
compared, moral teaching in Schools, School 
Hygiene, and some others. On the first of these, 
a resolution ensued on the discussion recommend- 
ing the imposition of an intellectual test as a pre- 
liminary to any industrial employment of children, 
a remarkable agreement of opinion being found to 
exist in the meeting to that effect. The ladies 
also had their day, as was but fitting, Miss Sherriff 
contributing a capital paper on the question, “Is 
a fair proportion of the endowments of the country 
applicable to female education?” and supplying 
an answer to it which may be easily guessed. The 
Hon. George Brodrick’s paper ‘On the Means of 
Increasing the Influence of the Universities on the 
General Education of the Country’ was composed, 
as it was delivered, with vigour and point. 

Two other notable events occurred in connexion 
with the Congress which deserve to be recorded : 
the one the distribution of certain prizes given by 
Sefior Don Arturo de Marcoartu for the best essay 
on the subject of International Law ; the other the 
reading of a paper by a Japanese gentleman, Mr. 
N. R. Hava, ‘ On the State of the Consular Courts 
in Japan.’ The International Law prizes of 200/. 
and 1001. were won respectively by an American 
and a French barrister, and presented by Lord 
Aberdare. 

Next year’s Congress will be at Liverpool. 





GOVERNMENT SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION. 
A VALUABLE paper on the temperatures of the 
Sulu, Celebes, Banda, and China Seas, by Staff- 
Commander T. H. Tizard is appended to the Fourth 
Report of the Proceedings of the Challenger Ex- 
pedition, and we believe a summary of it may be 





terized by a firm mastery of the subject dealt with, 


acceptable to our readers, 


The temperatures obtained in the seas partially 
enclosed by the Indian Archipelago prove that 
they have each of them deep basins cut off from 
the general oceanic circulation by ridges connect- 
ing the islands which surround them ; for although 
in each sea soundings of over 2,000 fathoms were 
obtained, in no case did the temperature decrease 
with regularity from the surface to the bottom, as 
is usual in the open ocean; in every instance, 
after attaining a certain depth, the temperature 
below that depth remained the same. 

The Temperature of the Sulu Sea.—The mean 
latitude of this sea is 8° N., and it has a greater 
minimum temperature than either of the seas in 
communication with it. 

This minimum temperature, viz, 50°5 is invari- 
ably reached at a depth of 400 fathoms. In the 
China Sea this temperature is found at 200 fathoms, 
in the Celebes Sea at 180 fathoms, and in the 
Pacific Ocean, at 230 fathoms. It may, therefore, 
be inferred that the Sulu Sea is prevented from 
freely interchanging its waters with those of the 
China Sea bya ridge joining Borneo, Palawan, 
and the Philippine Islands, which does not exceed 
200 fathoms in depth ; that the ridge which joins 
Borneo with the Sulu Islands and Mindanao does 
not exceed 180 fathoms in depth, and, that the 
ridge which separates the Sulu Sea from the Pacific 
does not exceed 230 fathoms in depth ; for were 
there any deeper passages into the Sala basin, the 
colder water of the surrounding seas would certainly 
be forced into it. 

The temperature of the upper portion of the 
water of this sea, from the surface to 400 fathoms, 
agrees in all three soundings, although taken at 
different seasons. The isotherm of 80° was found 
at 20 fathoms from the surface, that of 75° at 40 
fathoms, 70° at 65 fathoms, and that of 65° at 90 
fathoms from the surface, the isotherm of 60° and 
55° not agreeing quite so well, being at 120 and 
180 fathoms. 

The Temperature of the Celebes Sea.—The mean 
latitude of this sea is 3° N., and the mean latitude 
of its opening into the Pacific Ocean, between the 
north-east point of Celebes and the south point 
of Mindanao is nearly the same, and as a tempera- 
ture sounding was obtained close to the northward 
of this parallel in the Pacific, about 300 miles east- 
ward of Talautse Islands, a good comparison be- 
tween the temperature of the Celebes Sea and that 
part of the Pacific adjacent to it, can be made. 

The minimum temperature of this sea is 38°5°, 
and itis found at the depth of 700 to 800 fathoms, 
This isotherm is found in both the Pacific Ocean 
and the Molucca passage, at a depth of 650 fathoms 
in positions immediately outside the channels 
which connect the Celebes Sea with their waters, 
and below that depth their temperature still 
decreases, It is, therefore, probable that there is 
a ridge of not more than 650 fathoms in depth 
running from the north-east point of Celebes 
through the Talautse group to the south point of 
Mindanao, which prevents the colder water of the 
Pacific penetrating into the deep basin of the 
Celebes Sea. 

The temperature of the upper portion of this 
sea, from the surface to the depth of minimum 
temperature, appears to be constant, the isotherm 
of 80° being at 40 fathoms, of 75° at 70 fathoms, 
of 70° at 75 fathoms, of 65° at 100 fathoms, of 60° 
at 120 fathoms, of 55° at 140 fathoms, of 50° at 
190 fathoms, and of 45° at 300 fathoms, 

The Temperature of the Banda Sea,—Of three 
temperature soundings obtained in the Banda 
only one was of sufficient depth to ascertain that this 
sea also had an enclosed basin. The minimum tem- 
perature of this sounding was 37°5° which was found 
at a depth of 900 fathoms. This isotherm is found 
at a depth of 750 fathoms in the Molucca p 
and the Pacific Ocean, and it may therefore 
assumed that the depth of the ridge separating 
the basin of the Banda Sea from the Pacific does 
not exceed that depth. 

The temperature of the water from the surface, 
to the depth of the minimum temperature, appears 
to be constant. The isotherm of 80° being at the 





depth of 22 fathoms, 75° at 50 fathoms, 70° at 80 
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fathoms, 65° at 100 fathoms, 60° at 130 fathoms, 
55° at 165 fathoms, 50° at 200 fathoms, 45° at 330 
fathoms, and of 40° at 600 fathoms. The specific 
wity of the Celebes, Sulu, and Banda seas is 
ess than in the Pacific Ocean on the surface ; 
this may be accounted for by the excess of rainfall 
over evaporation in the area occupied by them. 

The Temperature of the China Sea.—The results 
of the temperature soundings obtained in this 
sea appear somewhat perplexing, for while, as 
has been noticed, the temperatures of the Banda, 
Celebes, and Sulu seas appear to be nearly 
constant, those in the China Sea are not ; those 
obtained in diverse localities differing greatly; 
but it must be borne in mind that the China 
Sea, which differs from the other seas enclosed by 
the Indian Archipelago in this respect, differs also 
in some other important particulars, Neither of 
those three seas has a large extent of shallow 
water, whereas nearly one half the area of the 
China Sea is under 100 fathoms in depth. Again, 
in each of those seas the mean latitude of the out- 
let into the ocean is nearly the same latitude of 
the sea itself ; consequently, the water which they 
derive from the ocean is subject to nearly the 
same conditions. In the China Sea matters are 
very different, as, although its mean latitude is 
11° N., the mean latitude of its outlet into the 
Pacific Ocean, between Luzon and Formosa, is 
204° north, and furthermore, the China Sea has, 
in the winter, a large range of surface temperature 
from 64° at Hong Kong to 84° at Singapore, whilst 
the surface temperature of the other three seas 
varies but slightly all the year round. 

The chavge of the seasons also greatly affects 
the temperature of the China Sea, for whilst during 
the north-east monsoon, more particularly from 
the end of the year to the end of April, the evapo- 
ration is greater than the rainfall, during the 
remainder of the year the rainfall is greatest. The 
total evaporation for the year at Manila was, in 
1870, 23°7 inches greater than the rainfall, but in 
the first four months of that year it was 28 inches 
greater than the rainfall, showing that there must 
have been an excess of four inches of rain over 
evaporation during the remaining eight months, 
In 1871, the total evaporation was 325 inches 
greater than the rainfall, and in the first four 
months of that year, 45 inches greater, leaving 
12'5 inches of rain in excess of the evaporation for 
the remainder of the year. The mean average 
rainfall at Manila is 95 36 inches. 

This excess of evaporation over rainfall in the 
early part of the year, during the prevalence of the 
north-east monsoon, must also take place at Labuan 
and Hong Kong, as although the average total 
rainfall at Labuan is 115 inches per annum, only 
an average of 22 inches falls during the first four 
months, and at Hong Kong, where the average 
total rainfall per annum is 80°14 inches, 7°77 inches 
only fall at this period, and only 8°68 in five 
months ; so that, looking to the small quantity of 
rain that falls in the first four months of the year, 
in proportion to the total fall, the evaporation all 
over the China Sea is in excess of the rainfall 
during the north-east monsoon and the contrary 
during the south-west monsoon. 

The direction of the wind also assists in causing 
differences of temperature in this sea at different 
seasons of the year, for whilst during the north-east 
monsoon the surface water is forced by the wind 
into the China Sea from a higher and colder lati- 
tude than the mean latitude of this sea, in the 
south-west monsoon the surface water is forced 
out by the wind. 

It will be seen therefore, that during the 
north-east monsoon, water is drawn into the 
China Sea from the surface to replace the amount 
drawn off from an excess of evaporation over 
rainfall, and that this is greatly accelerated 
by the strong north-east wind that prevails 
at the same time; so much so, that more water 
is forced into the sea than is necessary, as is 
proved by the constant outflow in this monsoon 
through the narrow straits communicating with 
the Java Sea and Indian Ocean ; that, in conse- 
quence of the excess of evaporation over the rain- 





fall, the surface water, particularly in the south- 
west part of the sea, becomes heavier, and has a 
tendency to sink, and that in sinking it carries 
with it its high temperature, which it imparts 
gradually to the deeper water of the sea, In the 
south-west monsoon the opposite effect is produced. 

Under these circumstances, although it is 
evident that the China Sea is cut off from the 
general circulation of the Pacific (its minimum 
temperature of 361° being at a depth of 900 
fathoms in that ocean), it is not possible to form 
a good estimate of the depth of the ridge which 
separates them, but probably it is between the 
depths of 700 and 1,000 fathoms. 





CHEMICAL NOTES. 


Gatuicom is the name given to a new metal, 
discovered on the 27th of August last, in some 
Blende derived from the mine of Pierrefitte, in 
the Valley of Argelés, in the Pyrenees, by M. 
Lecoq de Boisbaudran. In a note presented to 
the French Academy at a more recent date, M. 
Lecoq states that he has obtained the chloride 
and the sulphide of this new body in a state of 
concentration, so as to give under the action of 
the electric spark a spectrum composed “of a 
violet ray narrow, readily visible, and situate at 
about 417 on the scale of wave lengths”; another 
faint ray was perceived at 404. Its discoverer has 
proposed, “que le nouveau métal s’appelat Gallium 
en Vhonneur de la France.” M. Wurtz and M. 
Fremy have been named as a commission to ex- 
amine into the results obtained by M. Lecoq. 

It is satisfactory to find the Board of Customs 
availing themselves of the advantages of science. 
They have appointed three chief and two assistant 
inspectors and a chemical analyst, whose duty it 
will be to intercept the spurious and poisonous 
teas which, it is known, have hitherto paid duty, 
and passed into general consumption. 

Celluloid is the name of a new explosive com- 
pound which has been largely used in America, 
and which has recently been introduced into this 
country. It is composed principally of gun-cotton 
and camphor, and resembles in appearance ivory 
so very perfectly that the best judges have been 
deceived. Some very serious fires having occurred 
through the combustion of Celluloid, Profs. Charles 
Seely and Phin were employed to examine, and 
have reported on, this compound. They say “it 
contains within itself the elements of its own 
combustion, and hence its peculiarly dangerous 
character.” This cannot be too widely known. 

M. C, Neubauer, in the September number of 
Dr. Quesnevile’s Moniteur Scientifique, states that 
he considers salicylic acid will be of considerabie 
value in the preservation of wine, its antiseptic 
action being adapted to prevent, rather than cure, 
morbid changes in the fermented grape juice. 
Three other writers in the same journal draw 
attention to the value of salicylic acid, especially 
in medical and veterinary practice. 

The recent communications to the Académie des 
Sciences de Saint-Pcétersbourg have been rich in 
chemistry. M. G. Gustavson has an excellent 
paper on ‘ Le Tétraiodure de Carbone, and another 
on ‘L’Iodure d’Ethylidéme.” M. D. Pawlow de- 
scribes a new heptylene, and M. A. Wischnegradsky 
gives a memoir ‘Sur lAcide Dimédhyl-ethyl- 
acétique, Nouvelle Variété Isomérique de l’Acide 
Caproique, and several other interesting chemi- 
cal investigations are recorded. 








SOCIETIES. 

MicroscoricaL.— Oct. 6.—H. C. Sorby, Esq., 
President, in the chair—Mr. J. B. Jones was 
elected a Fellow.—A number of presents to the 
Society were announced, and special attention was 
directed by the Secretary to a new turn-table by 
Mr, Cox, a new microscope exhibited by Mr. Beck, 
and a new form of hand magnifier by Mr. Brown- 
ing.— Mr. Slack made some observations upon cer- 
tain Lepidoptera armed with boring probosces by 
which they were said to pierce oranges and other 
fruits, and a comparison between drawings of an 
Australian species appeared to show that it was 








identical with one originally described by Mr, 
M‘Tntire, at the Society’s meeting in April, 1874, 
—Mr. Beck exhibited a specimen of blood-dises 
obtained from a reptile (Amphiuma) received from 
the Mississippi river, and which were believed to be 
the largest in existence ; they were, at the close 
of the meeting, shown under the microscope in con- 
trast with those of human blood.—A paper, by Dr, 
Pigott, ‘On the Identical Characters of Spherical 
and Chromatic Aberration,’ was read by the Secre- 
tary.—Dr. T. Hudson gave a description of a new 
Melicertian, for which he proposed the name of 
M. Tyro, the subject being illustrated by a large 
number of diagrams. 





New SHaksPere.— Oct. 8.—Mr. F. J. Furnivall, 
Director, in the chair.—Mr. F. D. Matthew read 
‘ Notes on Mr. Daniel’s Theory of the Relation of 
the First and Second Quartos of “ Romeo and 
Juliet,”’ by Mr. J. Spedding, with Mr. Daniel’s 
answer to thesame. Mr. Spedding argued against. 
Mr. Daniel’s view that the first quarto is but a 
mutilated and often corrupt version of the second 
quarto, and contended that the first quarto fairly 
represents Shakspeare’s first sketch of his play, 
which he afterwards enlarged, with fuller know- 
ledge of his art and greater power, into his second 
quarto, the play as we now have it. Mr. Daniel 
supported the view held by himself and the 
large majority of editors, by showing that 
the enlarged passages were drawn from Arthur 
Brooke’s ‘Romeus, whence their versions in 
Quarto also came, and he did not believe in Shak- 
speare’s reworking the pliy, with his Brooke in 
hand. Mr, Furnivall, Dr. B. Nicholson, Dr. 
Abbott, Mr. Simpson, Mr. A. J. Ellis, and Mr, 
Pickersgill took part in the discussion.—Dr. 
Wickham Legg read the second paper, maintaining 
that the older critics were right in treating the 
Elf-locks of ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 1. iv. 80, as the 
Plica Polonica, and reading “ wntangled,” with 
the quartos and first folio, and not “ entangled” 
with Mr. Daniel, as it was the wntanglement of 
the entangled locks which “ boded misfortune.” 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Fri. Quekett Microscopical, 8 








Science Gosstp. 


Tue Sub-Wealden Exploration is about to be 
renewed. The engineer has reported favourably on 
the possibility of completing the depth of 2,000 
feet by attaching a crown to the 3-inch tubes, and 
after boring 1,824 feet to recommence with a 
24-inch crown. The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Willett, 
writes :—“ The Sub- Wealden Exploration is, there- 
fore, awakened again into existence, and it hopes 
to bring to daylight the nature of deeper strata 
yet unknown. . . If a ridge of old rocks be within 
2,000 feet, we shall probably yet be able to an- 
nounce its true place in the geological series.” 


A coLLEcTion is in course of formation at the 
Bethnal Green Museum showing the application 
to industrial purposes of raw material, especially 
with reference to the economizing of matters 
formerly wasted. 


Tue fire last week which destroyed the col- 
lection of Mr. Henry Alers Hankey did not injure 
the observatory. 


Pror. Newcomp, of the United States Navy, 
has recently issued an elaborate and valuable 
investigation of the orbits of the satellites of 
Uranus and Neptune, from observations made 
with the 26-inch equatoreal at the Washington 
Observatory, and referred to in the Atheneum for 
December 19, 1874. He has formed tables of the 
satellites from the observations, and deduced the 
values of the masses of the planets themselves. 
For Uranus he finds the most probable mass to be 
33435 that of the Sun. For Neptune he finds (also 
from the motions of the satellites) ,,},,; and con- 
siders this preferable to the value ;,!;; which he 
had determined from the perturbations produced 
in the motions of Uranus. The paper will form 
an appendix to the Washington Observations for 
1873. 
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Jupce Rogers, the President of the Ballarat 
School of Mines, Australia, and Mr. Wheeldon, 
the Chairman of the Mining Board, waited upon 
Mr. Angus Mackay, Minister of Mines, Vic- 
toria, to ask the Government to grant the 
sum of 500/. to that institution. The Govern- 
ment has already granted 2,800/., and the School 
haz received from other sources 2,883/., but the 
present liabilities amount to about 2501. The 
fact that the Sandhurst School of Mines was not 
represented induced Mr. Mackay to postpone the 
decision until Mr. Brough Smyth, the Secretary 
of Mines, had visited and reported on the Sand- 
hurst institution. Judge Rogers stated that 
Messrs. Sergeant and Flude had patented a new 
process for extracting gold from pyrites, the sole 
right to use which had been presented to the 
School of Mines, 

A sERIES of sixteen nautical meteorological 
maps, constructed by M. Brault, were presented 
at a recent séance of the Académie des Sciences, 
by M. Jurien de la Graviere. These have been 
constructed by M. Brault from more than 230,000 
observations. 








FINE ARTS 


eee 

DORA'S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ ‘The Night of the Cruci- 
Gxion,’ ‘La Vigne,’ ‘Christian Martyrs,’ ‘Crusaders,’ &., at the 
DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Siz.—ls. 








THE PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ENGLAND. 
NO, XIX.-NEAR NEWCASTLE. 

WE have now to describe several collections of 
pictures and drawings near Newcastle, which were 
not included in previous notices, or which have 
been enlarged since our former visits, 

Mr. Philipson, of Tynemouth, whose collection 
we described in No. IV. of this series of papers, 
has acquired a picture by Leys, styled ‘Shooting 
at a Mark,’asmall example of great beauty of colour, 
force of tone, and equal to any of the artist’s 
works in variety of character and spirit of design. 
An archer is standing, taking aim, his rivals and 
friends watch the levelling of the arrow, a boy 
chalks up the score of shots, a gentleman hastens 
forward to see the shooting.—One of the best of 
M. Tissot’s pictures is here, that cabinet work 
which shows an interior, a staircase in a modern 
house, a lady looking through a glazed door to a 
richly and quaintly furnished room, apparently 
part of an artist’s residence. All the richness of 
light and shade, the varieties cf tone, and the 
sombre or splendid tints occurring in a chamber of 
the kind are adequately rendered here.—A picture 
of a lady in black by Madame H. Browne, which 
Mr. Philipson possesses, is a nobly-painted study 
of nature, pervaded by somewhat sad pathos.— 
In the same room with the above hangs one of the 
most poetical of Mr. Leighton’s smaller pictures, 
‘Spanish Dancing Girl, Cadiz in the Old Time’; 
it was exhibited in 1867. The effect, our readers 
may remember, is that of the rising of the moon, 
on a sultry night over the Bay of Cadiz, the moon’s 
gleaming “wake” points to the scarcely-defined 
horizon, and indicates our position on the shores 
of the bay. The sweep of the shore, on which 
the houses and other structures stand half obscured, 
supplies the distant portion of the background, 
and is almost lost in the fervid gloom; nearer, two 
youths and a girl are resting against a parapet, 
and, with one accord, beat time to the dancing of 
a girl, who, nearly upright before us, moves limbs, 
and head, and body, with gentle grace with undu- 
lating, half-oriental languor of motion. There is a 
great deal, quite apart from the grace and beauty 
of the figures, and the spontaneity of the design, to 
admire in this learned representation of a poetical 
effect. The glow of evening is diffused, so that there 
are few shadows in the picture; the figure of the 
dancing girl, which occupies part of the left of 
the composition is skilfully light on dark, so that 
it tells as finely in tone as in colour. In this respect, 
indeed, the figure compares favourably with the 
‘Slinger, in the Egyptian harvest picture of this 
year’s Royal Academy Exhibition, so charming is 
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the figure of the girl, who dances in time to 
that dulcet music which was, and is, so much 
loved by the oriental-blooded races of the Medi- 
terranean countries. Her warm white robe floats 
in unison to the sound ; it is made to assort ex- 
quisitely in tone with the glowing dimness of the 
sky to which it is opposed; and the disposition of 
the tone as well as of the lines of this drapery 
accord to the motive of the subject of the pic- 
ture. Hardly less happy are the actions and 
expressions of the girl’s companions on our right, 
who slowly beat time with their hands, while 
chanting the inusic to which their companion’s 
limbs and bedy undulate and move, as she seems 
to waver rather than dance before us. This pic- 
ture was at the Royal Academy Exhibition in 1867, 
along with that large and noble figure of ‘ Venus 
Disrobing for the Bath, by Mr. Leighton, which 
we described among the possessions of Mr. Eustace 
Smith. Mr. Smith now has, besides the pictures 
we described two years ago, some of the best 
pictures of M. Legros, which we were unfortunate 
in not seeing at Gosforth Hall: among them, ‘ La 
Bénédiction de la Mer,’ ‘ Les Chantres Espagnols,’ 
a Landscape, and one or two smaller pieces. 

We have been favoured with an opportunity for 
making a general survey of the fine collection of 
modern water-colour drawings belonging to Mr. 
Pattinson, of Low Fell, Gateshead. There are among 
them admirable works of Turner, D. Cox, W. Hunt, 
Girtin, De Wint, and several living artists; also 
a few pictures in oil. By D. Cox, is ‘Off Sheer- 
ness’ (/), painted, we suppose, about 1835-40, and 
showing a grey sea in a breeze, with ruddy sands 
in front, fishing boats putting off. There is lovely 
colour in the sea, and the work as a whole is in 
perfect keeping ; the sky is rather thin and flat; 
and the most exquisite portion is the grey- 
gold gleam on the distant sea. The brilliancy 
and clearness of this fine picture enable us to rank 
it with the best of Cox’s works. Also by David 
Cox, Mr. Pattinson has a fine drawing, the name 
of which we missed, but the quality of the example 
speaks for it, whether with or without a name. 
There is a bridge, with one arch, in the foregrcund; 
a clump of trees on our left ; a vista of the country 
in the centre; a woman, riding a white pony, 
crosses the bridge; there are other figures, In 
parts this drawing, which we consider to be a rather 
late production of Cox’s, is a little mechanical 
and conventional, for instance, in the stones of the 
bridge, but it is very fine as a whole. Another 
Cox is in oil, and dated “1850”: it shows sheep 
passing a gate in a road; an old man and a boy 
are standing near the flock. The effect of “thun- 
dery ” weather is rendered with all Cox’s power, 
and his sense of the magnificence of atmospheric 
phenomena on a grand scale ; great heaps of white 
cumuli stand on the horizon, or slowly drift in im- 
posing masses. A mass of reddish slate-coloured 
clouds pass on at a vast height over our heads ; 
a shadow lies on part of the plain ; the whole ex- 
hibits the fulness of warm light, with an ominous 
storm tinge in it. It is a superb study of pictorial 
power, remarkable for the dignity of motive which 
is so apparent in the stately march of the clouds, 
which gather thunders as they pass ; Nature seems 
to feel that something is impending; the shadow 
on the fields is threatening ; the sheep move in a 
querulous, hesitating way. 

A characteristic work, by F. O. Finch, styled 
‘Solitude, hangs not far from the water-colour 
drawings named above. In its “ old-fashioned ” 
sentimental way, this example is most beautiful, 
pathetic, and delicate. Groups of lofty trees, with 
pendant foliage, grow near a pool, the still surface 
of which is strewn with blooming lilies; distant 
blue mountains are seen from under the boughs. 
In the carefully-balanced composition and the 
delicate gradations of air and local colour we see 
the application of art, of a comparatively limited 
kind, to the display of sentiment that is conven- 
tional to the core. Nothing could be more purely 
conventional and limited than the technique of the 
artist ; to paint like this Finch need never have seen 
a tree, or drawn a rock, or depicted from Nature a 
piece of water, its reflections of light, shade, and 





local colour, and its varying transparency and its 
broken surface ; the expression of its movements 
need never have been studied by him. Finch, so 
far as his pictures show, might have taken Nature at 
second-hand, and regarded the “classic” repre- 
sentations of the school of Claude much as 
modern painters regard Nature herself. The con- 
ventions adopted by those artists to express what 
they saw in nature were by him refined on, and in 
his hands became more purely abstract than the 
ideals of his models were. The result is both 
curious and instructive, yet, notwithstanding its 
too evident weakness and somewhat “genteel” 
inspiration, it never fails to charm the student 
who has pat his judgment, as he is bound to do, 
in accord with the conditions of the phase of art 
employed by the painter. We never yet looked 
at one of Finch’s better works without at first 
smiling at the “tea-cup” sentiment and technical 
triviality which pervaded it, but we never looked 
long at it without feeling the charm of the painter’s 
power, and acknowledging that he was, after all, 
an admirable and original artist. 

By Turner we have a picture which puts 
poor Finch’s sweet elegancies out of the question 
at a moment’s notice. This is the superb ‘ Kil- 
garren Castle,’ the place as seen from above, the 
fortress on a knoll in the mid-distance, with a 
magnificently - varied vista of hills and plains. 
At a glance one sees that there is no need for 
conventions here, for the place is before us, set out 
with the strength of a giant, with the skill ofa 
master, and with the pathos of a poet of the first 
order. Technically, Turner’s success is complete, for 
the sky is saturated with light to its blue depths,— 
a most lovely sky; the green foreground comprises 
a group of three trees that are marvels of solidity 
in painting; there is a whole biography in the 
forms of the branches of each of them; the frequent 
draught of the wind has bent the whole in 
one direction, but it would be easy to fancy how 
and why each limb grew as it has grown. That 
exquisite feeling for grey and half-tones which was 
almost invariably displayed by Turner is here 
obvious. The grading of the distance is tender, 
while the art employed in balancing the masses 
of the landscape and the sky is at once robust 
and subtle. In these respects we do not know a 
finer Turner than this, One feels that, so far as 
this example is concerned, Turner had taken up 
landscape art not far from the point where 
Claude left it, and that his conventions were his 
own, inseparable from painting per se. 

Here is Turner's ‘ Lyme Regis,’ that tremendous 
illustration of sky and cloud effect. The sands are in 
front, the town is in the middle-distance, and seen 
under an arch of clouds, the edges of which the wind 
has torn fantastically and fiercely, to reveal a gleam 
of pallid, yet rich and brilliant light, falling on the 
land beyond. On the sand fishermen are pulling 
a boat through the enormous breakers which 
batter the shore ; a man briogs a horse to their 
aid, with a cable which another man drags along, 
A fisher-boat is driven by the furious wind, Parts 
of this drawing are rather slight in execution, but 
nothing could be finer or more completely finished 
than the foreground, especially on our left. This 
is the drawing engraved in the ‘England and 
Wales, and it belonged to Mr. J. Heugh, of Man- 
chester, at whose sale Mr. Gambart bought it for 
1901.—Another noble Turner here is the still more 
splendid, but hardly so solid and delicate, ‘ Brun- 
nen,’ a town on the margin of the calm water ; its 
reflections occur in the most intense and delicate 
manner, and are as “ white as snow.” The whole 
is seen in the mystery of golden vapour, diffused 
with exquisite subtlety, and below immeasurable 
white clouds. On the distant hillside more build- 
ings appear, as if nearly absorbed in the vapour, 
their red roofs telling more powerfully than the 
white walls. The water is a miracle of painting 
in light, reflections, and colour. Not less admir- 
able is the treatment of a raft on our right, in 
front ; here Turner’s ineffable draughtsmanship is 
evident. The crenelated hills, which rise behind 
the other elements of the landscape, gleam in the 
ruddy light on their edges until they are merged 
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in the yellow lustre of the sky,— Also by 
Turner, we noticed an early drawing of ‘ Haddon 
Hall,’ of fine quality, and more distinctly topo- 
graphical, or rather architectural, in its character 
than the works above mentioned. The turret rises 
in an angle of the courtyard, The handling, in its 
crispness and precision, marks the nature of 
Turner’s studies at the time it was executed. 
6 Shakespear’s Cliff’ is a still earlier example, in 
green tint, and thus shows the influence exercised 
by Girtin’s art at the period in question. The 
characteristic contours of the chalk precipice are 
rendered with amazing firmness and felicity. 

There is a fine work here, by Girtin, ‘ Near 
Knaresborough.’ It shows how closely alike the 
modes of that painter and Turner were, and yet 
how different was the inspiration of the latter. 
It gives a river, with cows on the banks; 
one cow is in the water—By John Varley 
there is a beautiful vista of a river in calm 
weather, an excellent example of the manner of 
the painter.—By De Wint is ‘Carrying Hay,’ a 
view of a vast meadow, with two huge stacks on 
our left ; near these two wains stand while they 
are unloaded. It is in the broadest manner of the 
painter, and treated in that “ blotty” fashion in 
which De Wint so ofcen triumphed. The sky is 
grand and fine. The whole is as luminous and 
“ dewy,” as we expect to find in the painter’s more 
important works, yet it has also plenty of delicacy. 
—By Prout is ‘A View on the Rhine’ (?), a boat 
placed near a group of buildings, with figures, in- 
cluding that of a woman in a balcony which hangs 
over the water. Although rather flat and defective 
in aérial gradations, and not unmarked by the 
conventionalities of the artist’s later manner, this 
is one of his best productions as a draughtsman, if 
not asa painter. The tact with which the surface 
of the building, whether of stone or other materials, 
has been rendered, will be enjoyed by those who 
can appreciate the value of that technical achieve- 
ment, 

There are several drawings by W. Hunt in Mr. 
Pattinson’s collection, among them ‘ White and 
Grey Pigeons,’ lying as if just shot, with their 
heads downwards. All Hunt’s exquisite skill 
appears in the fiery lustre of the darker bird’s 
neck, and in the softer plumage of the bodies of 
both the birds. This is a good specimen of Hunt’s 
best period, not so obviously elaborate as the pro- 
ductions of a later time, but, as the white bird’s 
left wing, in its marvellous breadth, softness, and 
delicacy proves, it isa masterpiece of subtle de- 
lineation of nature. ‘Purple and White Plums’ 
belongs to a later period of Hunt’s practice, 
and is one of the best examples that we 
know of his work after he had ventured on 
painting the fuller hues of natural colour. The 
modelling is wonderfully solid; notice the skill 
with which the surfaces of the fruit, where the 
bloom exists or has been rubbed away, have been 
represented. These variations of texture made no 
difference to the painter, who could give as much 
solidity to the one as to the other, and reproduce the 
— of the object completely in either, com- 

ining the glossy and the lustreless portions of 
the skins of the plums with perfect roundness 
and firmness.—By Mr. Boyce we have, at Mr. 
Pattinson’s, ‘A Valley near Wooton, a beautiful 
— of naturalistic painting in a fine and high 

ey of colour, representing a meadow in vivid, 
richly-toned green, between banks that are clad in 
ruddy foliage. On the grass in front appear two 
blackbirds. The intensity of the local colour in 
this drawing has been treated with supreme skill, 
and the result is perfect harmony. The powerful 
yet refined tone of this picture would distinguish it 
anywhere. Itis brilliantly as well as softly lighted. 
The bracing chill of early autumn air pervades 
this example of the advantages of studying nature 
for herself. The composition, usually artless enough 
in Mr. Boyce’s drawings, is most fortunate. The 
sky is admirable for its tenderness.—By C. Field- 
ing is ‘A View in North Wales, a rocky pass, 
painted with unusual depth and force of tone 
and colour, and not without suggestions of the 
style and feeling of Gaspar Poussin’s most poetical 


mood.—By Mr. E. W. Cooke is a bright and warm 
drawing of a barge at a quay-side, on a river, with 
many figures, the whole remarkable for its golden 
tone, breadth, and softness, As a rule, the last- 
named quality is by no means strongly observable 
in the painter’s water pictures.—By Mr. B. Foster 
is ‘Dairy Bridge,” a cascade over steps of lime- 
stone rock, with blue reflections on the water: a 
capital piece of rich colour in a sunny effect, a 
beautiful rendering of nature, and exceptionally 
deep and clearintone. We observed other works 
here by Mr. Foster, and some by Mr. A. Goodwin, 
and we regret we have not space to describe them 
at length. 

A smaller number of good oil paintings occur 
in Mr. Pattinson’s collection of works of art—a col- 
lection which contains numerous proofs of the taste 
of the owner, and his liking for rich and power- 
fully-coloured landscapes, which distinctly refer to 
nature. Among these pictures in oil is a fine 
Miiller, ‘A Landscape with Donkeys’: the scene 
comprises a cottage on a sandbank, with a pool in 
front on our right, and a group of black donkeys. 
The whole is brilliant with clear sunlight; the 
effect is exceptionally happy in the cloud-laden 
summer sky. It is one of the most skilful of 
Miiller’s English pictures of daylight at its 
brightest.—By Mr. A. Hughes is a charming 
group of children, portraits, in an orchard—a solid, 
delicately and carefully finished picture, by an 
artist who has painted many exquisite portraits 
of children. The perfect characterization of the 
faces, as sweet and exquisitely innocent and in- 
telligent as in life, is delightful. No living and few 
dead artists have surpassed Mr. Hughes in making 
child-like pictures of children ; his little ones always 
differ in character; they are all of them invari- 
ably young. In securing that the painter proves his 
exquisite sympathy with youth, and the keenness of 
his insight into what is doubtless the most difficult 
of a portrait painter’s subjects, the true aspects of 
youth and infancy. The same artist has a capital 
poetical romance subject here, styled ‘ The Knight's 
Guerdon? a damsel holding a helmet and sword. 
By him‘ also is a lovely picture of a girl singing 
lost in fancy, and with meditative eyes, a lute and 
book in her hands, The execution is as delicate 
as the expression is tender in conception and 
beautiful in form.—By Mr. Dawson is a masculine 
and realistic ‘View on the Thames,’ a »icture 
which is full of silvery light, and in which the 
sky is finely studied and truthful. Mr. Dawson 
is always happy in treating the sky; the water 
here is perfect in local colouring and very solidly 
painted. 

The next paper of this series will describe the 
collections of Mr. Crawhall, of Condercum, Ben- 
well, Newcastle, and Mr. J. W. Barnes, of Durham. 
These consist of English water-colour drawings, 
principally the works of Turner, D. Cox, W. Hunt, 
Dodgson, A. W. Hunt, and Boyce. 





THE GANDHARA SCULPTURES, 
20, Langham Place, Oct. 12, 1875. 

In an article that appeared in your last issue 
you recommend the Prince of Wales not to accept 
presents of any big stones that may be presented 
to him by native princes, unless he is well assured 
of the intrinsic value of such heavy and cumbrous 
gifts. In this I entirely agree; but there is, 
nevertheless, a collection of sculptures lying ready 
in their packing-cases which, if the Prince would 
bring home in the Serapis, he would do more to 
earn the gratitade of the literary and artistic world 
in Europe than by any act he is likely to have an 
opportunity of performing during his sojourn in 
the East. 

The collection I refer to consists of 165 pieces 
of sculpture, dug out from the ruined monasteries 
in the Peshawur valley by General Cunningham 
while acting as Archeological Surveyor of the 
Indian Government. A list of the objects, and 
some partial illustrations of the architecture, will 
be found in the fifth volume of his Archzeological 
Reports, just received in this country, and I have 





before me photographs of the whole. Whether 
looked at from an artistic or an historical point of 





view, I feel certain that nothing so beautiful or 
interesting has been brought to light in India in 
recent times. General Cunningham’s own dis. 
coveries at Bharhut may be as important to the 
purely Indian antiquary, but to the European 
scholar these Gandhara sculptures are of infinitely 
greater value. There is nothing we were less 
prepared for than Buddhist monasteries in the 
valley of the Indus with Corinthian capitals, and 
adorned with sculptures of such beauty and of so 
purely classical a character that they must have 
been executed either by Europeans or by native 
artists taught or superintended by disciples of the 
best classical schools. 

General Cunningham ascribes these sculptures 
to the first century after the Christian era. I am 
inclined to consider them as belonging to a much 
more modern date, but the truth is, neither of us 
is in a position to form any very definite opinion 
on the subject. In India the means do not exiat 
for comparing them with other sculptures of the 
same class, while, without seeing the sculpture 
themselves, no one in Europe can feel quite sure 
of the grounds of his reasoning. They are, in faet, 
useless where they are. Here they would be in- 
valuable in aiding in the solution of many pro 
blems that up to the present time have perplexed 
all who are interested in the history or in the 
arts of the East. 

Some may be inclined to raise the objection 
that it is a pity to remove objects of this class from 
the country where they are found, and to which, 
therefore, they may be considered as belonging, 
This, however, certairly does not apply to this 
case, The Lahore Museum has already more than 
800 specimens of these sculptures, and are annually 
adding to their collection, so that, so far from 
coveting a collection like this, the late curator of 
the museum assures me they would be only 
too glad to get rid of one-half of the specimens 
they already possess, sufficient to make up two er 
three collections for other museums in India, if it 
were desired that this should be done. 

This collection is, however, complete in itself, and 
ought to be kept together, while it is of such value 
that I feel convinced there is not a government in 
Europe,—except our own,—that would not, if it 
had the chance, instantly send a ship of war,—if it 
had one,—to fetch them home, even if it had to pay 
a very large sum besides for their purchase. Our 
governments hesitate, because, if the sculptures 
were brought home, they might be asked to provide 
room for their custody and exhibition. If, how- 
ever, the Prince will cut the Gordian knot, and 
bring them home, that difficulty will be got over; 
while I feel convinced that few things would con- 
nect the memory of the Prince’s visit to India 
more pleasingly in the minds of every educated 
member of the community than the fact of his 
having been instrumental in procuring for the 
nation this beautiful and interesting collection o 
Indian antiquities. JAMES FERGUSSON. 





THE SECOND PSEUDO-SESOSTRIS. 
$2, St. George’s Square, 8. W., Oct. 9, 1375. 

Tue Sesostris, or, as it is now termed, the 
Pseudo-Sesostris, near Ninfi, in the Smyrna dis 
trict, is, with the Niobe, a well-known rock-cot 
monument of Western Asia Minor. As Herodotas 
describes two in his second book (ch. 106), there 
has been a hope with some that the second might 
be discovered, and, indeed, my own attention was 
for many years directed to the search. This, I er- 
pected, could be accomplished on the course of 
what appeared to me to be the old route in the 
mountains between Ephesus and Phoczea, and op 
which it is now supposed to have been found. 
From the explorations I made of a portion of the 
route, my hopes were raised, but it is now apparent 
that success would not have been attained so far off. 

In 1866, Mr. Frederick Spiegelthal informed 
me, as I announced in the pages of the Atheneum, 
that he had found in the ravine near the Pseudo 
Sesostris what he described as a replica, and 
arrangements were made by us for its examin® 
tion, but my departure from the country prevented 
that. Mr. Spiegelthal’s announcement excited 
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the more interest with me, as he had discovered 
within two miles of Smyrna the colossal rock-cut 
head, supposed to be modern, but which I identi- 
fied as prehistoric, and which Mr. G. Dennis, on 
his return from Sardis, succeeded in removing and 
placing in the British Museum, and which he con- 
siders to be one of its most ancient monuments. 

Previously to this, Dr. J. Beddoe, F.R.S., as he 
lately told me, on his tour from the Troad to 
Smyrna, visited the Pseudo-Sesostris, and asked a 
Yuruk whether there was any other picture-stone 
in the neighbourhood, and learned there was one 
near, which was mutilated. It is possible that 
other travellers have also heard of the monumen 
or seen it. ‘ 

This I conceive to be the same which my friend, 
Mr. Carl Humann, the architect, discovered in 
June, and of which he has given the descriptions 
in the Archaologische Zeitung, thereby adding 
another to the services he has rendered in the 
exploration of Western Asia Minor. Mr. Hu- 
mann was making an examination of the Kara Bel 
Derehse, when he came upon this mutilated monu- 
ment, in reddish white marble, in a lower situation 
about two hundred yards off from the other. He 
learned from the Yuruks that the monument had 
been in good condition till within a short time 
before, when a Yuruk keeping cattle there made 
it his station, and used to have a fire in the niche, 
This caused much of the surface of the marble to 
flake off. 

The consequence is that all that remains is the 
arm and hand grasping the spear and the two 
legs. ‘These, however, conform to the description 
of Herodotus, and to the photograph which, at 
my instigation, was taken by Mr. A. Svoboda. 
This, as well as the Niobe and the Smyrna head, 
can now be obtained in London ; and they should 
be studied by archeologists, as the engravings in 
the best works give inaccurate and false views of 
these interesting monuments. 

On comparison of Mr. Humann’s drawings, it 
will be seen that while the size and treatment of 
the two monuments correspond, there are many 
differences. The niche of the second monument 
is deeper and in the section recessed within, 
whereas the material of the first is sandstone, and 
of the Niobe is friable rock, even if it be wholly 
or in part a work of art. This second type is in 
hard stone, as is the Smyrna head. A question 
yet to be solved, and as to which it is to be hoped 
Mr. Humann will help us by obtaining a cast, 
is the style of workmanship. This will throw 
some light on the obscure subject of the rock-cut 
monuments of Asia Minor. It is the more desi- 
rable as in the other the relief is low and in this 
is high. There is also a peculiarity as to the 
niches, that of the other is widest at the bottom, 
that of this is narrowest at bottom, a remarkable 
feature, the truncated cone in each case being in 
opposed positions. 

The reason why so little has been known of this 
monument is that as occurs in such passes, as in 
the Ephesus Pass, the path has been altered. 
Thus Mr. Humann considers the present path to 
be at the back of the monument. 

Mr. Humann suggests, and Prof. Curtius sup- 
ports him, that the two monuments were placed 
near the intersection of roads from Sardis to 
Smyrna and from Ephesus to Phocea. In this I 
concur, because, as already stated, my opinion has 
been that the Ephesus road passed in that direction. 
Numerous points remain for investigation. He- 
rodotus, who was an Egyptomaniac, attributed 
these statues to Sesostris, and gravely translates an 
hieroglyphic inscription. Kiepert and others had 
already rejected its admission into the Egyptian 
domain, when my publication of Mr. Svoboda’s 
photograph confirmed them. In my article in the 
Revue Archéologique and elsewhere I called 
attention to the circumstance that no inscription 
of any kind, hieroglyphic or other, can have existed 
on the known Pseudo-Sesostris. It may be open to 
question whether there may not have been an 
inscription on the marble of the other. 

Herodotus does not say that the name or car- 


excitedfitonche of Sesostris was in the statues, and he 





states that some held the statues to be those of 
Memnon. Mr. Humann’s discovery confirms, if 
confirmation were required, the determination of 
the non-Egyptian character of the monuments. 
With regard to the rock-cut monuments of Central 
Asia Minor, M. Georges Perrot applied to them 
the title of Lydo-Phrygian, and for which, in the 
Revue Archéologique, I proposed that of Lydo- 
Assyrian, Since then the whole course of dis- 
covery and investigation has supported the exist- 
ence of an epoch of civilization in the Levant, 
prehellenic and contemporaneous with the Akkad 
or Sumerian era of Babylonia. The support of 
Mr. Layard and others induced me formerly to 
maintain such an assignment of the Pseudo- 
Sesostris. 

Rejecting the Sesostris hypothesis of Herodotus, 
the two statues have to be assigned to some 
monarch who ruled in those regions, or, rather, 
looking to the difference of treatment, to two 
monarchs, not contemporaneous, rather than to 
one. Although Herodotus is inaccurate as to the 
hands holding the weapons in the known statue, 
which led me to suggest the doubt whether he had 
ever seen it, it is possible that he may have been 
correct with regard to the mutilated statue, and 
onjwhich, too, it was possible for there to have been 
an inscription, 

Were there such an inscription, then, if my 
suggestion be well founded, it would not have 
been in hieroglyphic or in cuneiform, but of some 
class approaching Hamath, which was not familiar 
in look to Herodotus. Knowing it not to be 
cuneiform, he may have been led to treat it as 
Egyptian, and the more readily if it were incised 
as the Hamath is, which has portions so much 
like hieroglyphic that the Rev. Dunbar Heath con- 
sidered that he had found the names of Egyptian 
kings. This is a circumstance not unworthy of 
attention in reference to the Ninfi statues. 

Hype CiarxkeE. 








Fine-Art Gossin. 


Messrs. S. Low & Co. are about to publish one 
of the most attractive of gift-books, ‘Old English 
Homes, a Summer’s Sketch-Book,’ by Mr. S. Thomp- 
son, illustrated by photographs by the author, 
whose good fortune in photography we have often 
spoken of. The new work comprises brilliant views 
from Ightham Mote; beeches in Knole Park ; 
the Old Hall, Penshurst ; Hever Castle ; Hampden 
Church, where John Hampden is buried; the 
Manor-House at Stoke Poges; John Hampden’s 
House, Chiltern Hills; interior views of Knole 
House ; and the Village of Penshurst. 

Tue public are very little aware of the treasures 
which have replaced the noble collections of Sir 
Richard Wallace at the Bethnal Green Museum. 
These comprise 1,247 objects illustrating the his- 
tory of weapons, their development from the 
primary form of a club, and their geographical, 
chronological, and ethnological distribution, be- 
longing to Col. Lane Fox. 2. A collection of 
between 200 and 300 studies and sketches of most 
of the masters of the Dutch and Flemish schools, 
a number of those of Watteau, and a selection of 
those of English artists of the present century. 
3. A collection of nearly 1;000 articles of virtu 
belonging to Mr. Isaac Falke, comprising a series 
of the Wedgwood gems and old blue ware. 4, A 
classified cllgtion of 665 specimens of old Chinese, 
Japanese, and Siamese pottery and porcelain, the 

roperty of Mr. A. W. Franks, for which the Cata- 
ogue, now in course of preparation, will describe 
all the potters’ marks. 5. A smaller collection of 
similar nature, remarkable for specimens of white 
crackle, belonging to Mr. J. Soden Smith, and 
selections from the collections of Consul Hutchin- 
son (from Callao), the late W. Cosier, Mr. Hamil- 
ton Grey, and Mr. Gladstone. 

WE have to record the death of the able and 
accomplished French sculptor, M. Jean Baptiste 
Carpeaux. He expired at Asnieres on the morn- 
ing of the 12th inst. As he was born at Valen- 
ciennes, May 4, 1827, therefore it may be said that 
he perished in the prime of artistic life. He began 





to study his art at an early age, and was the pupil 
successively of Rude, whose remarkable work 
decorates the Arc de Triomphe de !’Etoile, Paris, 
and elsewhere, and of Duret, another sculptor of 
distinction. ~ Thus trained, Carpeaux soon achieved 
considerable reputation. He won fourteen medals, 
the prize of Rome, 1854, a second-class medal in 
1859, a first-class medal in 1863, another in 1867, 
the Legion of Honour in 1866. Among the most 
notable of his works was ‘The Young Fisherman,’ 
in the Salon 1859, a spirited and original work, 
remarkable for the boldness and vivacity of its 
design, and the vigour of its execution; and ‘ Ugo- 
lino, 1863, which was purchased by the French 
Government, and is known through a brovze cast 
which was placed in the Tuileries Garden. He 
executed numerous busts, portraits which had 
never-failing verisimilitude and character, and 
representing several of the noteworthy personages 
of the day; a bust of M. A. Damas fils 
was in the last Salon, together with a capital 
statuette, styled ‘L’Amour Blessé.’ The works 
by which he is best known ‘are the splendid 
enrichments of the Pavillon de Flore, that nobly 
picturesque pile at an angle of the Tuileries, facing 
the river. These sculptures represent the Imperial 
Genius of France aiding Science and Agriculture, 
and among modern architectonic sculptures they 
have few equals or rivals. The works were finished 
in 1867. Two years later, he completed the famous, 
much-abused, and by no means over-praised group, 
‘La Danse,’ which now stands in the facade of 
the Nouvel Opéra. A work of consummate power, 
skill in execution, and wonderful energy of design, 
this fine composition of large statues was repre- 
sented by the terra-cotta model in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition, 1874. M. Carpeaux had 
previously exhibited, in Burlington Gardens, 1873, 
a statuette of ‘Spring’ and a bust of M. Gounod ; 
and before this date several busts beside ‘Ugo- 
lino’ before mentioned, the beautiful ‘La Jeune 
Fille 4 la Coquille,’ a statuette ; ‘The Neapolitan 
Fisher, one of those sculptures by which the 
artist’s fame was secured; and ‘The Laughing 
Girl” Every one remembers the stupid attempt 
to deface ‘La Danse’ by throwing ink cver it. It 
would be a proper tribute to the sculptor’s genius 
if this group were removed from its present site, 
where it is disfigured by streaks of soot and 
threatened by the weather, toa safer place, and a 
copy substituted. 


A CaTALocvE is in course of preparation 
illustrating the valuable classified collection of 
Chinese, Japanese, and Siamese pottery and porce- 
lain belonging to Mr. A. W. Franks, and lent by 
Pa gentleman to the eastern museum at Bethnal 

reen. 


Every now and then that old subject for discus- 
sion, the authorship of the sculptured marble group 
of the Virgin and Child, in the church of Notre 
Dame at Bruges, is revived, or rather it is dragged 
into light. M. L. Viardot, in the last Chronique des 
Arts, and M. Reiset, have this matter in hand, and 
their opinions are well worth listening to. Apart 
from the questions whether Condioi erred or did 
not err in speaking of a group of this subject 
by M. Angelo as in bronze when he should have 
said marble, the material of the work at Bruges, 
and whether or not this isthe group to which Condioi 
alluded, we convinced ourselves long ago that the 
marble in Notre Dame is not by Michael Angelo, 
Technically speaking, the execution of this sculp- 
ture seems to us unworthy of as well as unlike the 
handling, whether of the draperies or the flesh, of 
Buonarotti. 


A HANDSOME addition has just been made to 
the art collections of the Louvre. Six busts, of 
the finest white marble, have been discovered 
in Africa. They represent the first six Roman 
emperors; and although the sculptures are 
evidently many centuries old, yet they are as in- 
tact as.if chiselled yesterday. The modelling of 
the faces is said to be very fine, the profile of the 
Augustus being especially noticeable, 
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MUSIO 


_—— 
BALFE’S ‘SIEGE OF ROCHELLE.’ 


Dates are of some importance in the con- 
sideration of lyric dramas, To criticize an opera 
of 1835 according to the standard of 1875 is as 
absurd and unjust as it would be to compare the 
orchestration of a Suite by Bach witha Symphony 
by Beethoven. When Balfe composed the 
‘Biege of Rochelle’ Meyerbeer’s ‘Huguenots’ 
had not been produced, a work which caused 
a@ revolution in operatic settings; it brought 
out a Verdi, and it has created a Wagner. 
Balfe, a young Irish musician, who studied music 
first in Ireland, next in England, but whose 
training was mainly in Italy—his short studies in 
Paris scarcely counting—had for his models 
Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, Mercadante, Carafa, 
Pacini, and subsequently Auber in France. If we 
remember the period at which Balfe began to 
compose, no surprise can be felt that his first opera 
in London made the sensation it did; and, if we 
are to be guided by the opinions of large audiences, 
so enthusiastically expressed at the second revival 
at the Princess’s Theatre, the ‘Siege of Rochelle’ 
would have now enjoyed its original popularity if 
it had been an entirely new work. And yet, on 
the first night of the revival, there was enough to 
damp the ardour of the lovers of melody ; there 
was the début of a tenor who could neither walk 
nor talk, act nor sing; and there was the intro- 
duction of a divertissement with coryphées who 
could not dance. Fortunately, Mr. Nordblom now 
sings the part of Valmour. Then a libretto of 
1835 is now submitted to a severe test owing 
to the subsequent and pestilent reign of bur- 
leeque, the aim of which is to ridicule domes- 
tic sentiment. In Italy, the librettists in 
Balfe’s days had abandoned the heroic and 
mythological stories and legends ; they relied on 
the sympathy they could excite for persecuted 
and innocent heroines, and hence it was that 
Balfe conceived that, in selecting the tale of 
Madame de Genlis, set by Luigi Ricci, under 
the title of ‘Chiara di Rosenberg,’ he had chosen 
an interesting subject. Poor Fitzball was not 
in the slightest degree responsible for the 
incidents of the ‘Siege of Rochelle’ so far as 
regards the main story, that of Clara, who is 
charged with being the murderess of the child of 
the Marquis of Valmour, to whom she is betrothed, 
while the real assassin is Montalbano, who she 
supposes is her father, and therefore she does not 
denounce him until she learns that she is really the 
daughter of the Count di Rosenberg and the 
Princess Euphemia. As an underplot there is 
Michael (the servant of the Count), who believes 
in the innocence of Clara, and defeats the machi- 
nations of the villain Montalbano, The tale is so 
arranged by the librettist in Ricci’s opera that it is 
only at the finale that Clara’s innocence is estab- 
lished ; but Fitzbail, in treating the scenes, has disar- 
ranged their original order, and the leading characters 
sing their solos or in concerted pieces at inopportune 
moments, such as justify Herr Wagner in pro- 
testing against the manner in which the airs are 
dragged in for the principal singers, At the 
Princess’s Theatre the action of the stage was radi- 
cally bad; the choralists stood like automatons, 
always massed, but never grouped. Owing to this 
defect, the ‘ Vive le Roi,’ pronounced by some of 
the choir “ Weave lar Rw,” did not get the double 
encore it had at Drury Lane and the Princess’s 
formerly. Still in spite of the disadvantages 
of a libretto stupidly developed, of indifferent stage 
business, and, to come to the score, of an orches- 
tration at times thin and sometimes boisterous, 
the encores were numerous. Tune and 
spontaneity proved irresistible in their influence, 
and the acting and singing of Miss Gaylord 
and Mr. Santley were of a nature to secure 
the suffrages of*their hearers. Miss Gaylord has 
not been long on the stage, but as Marcella, 
the lively wife of Michael, she has taken very high 
ground, In the ballad, “ One little kiss,” her sym- 


duet with Mr. Santley her vivacity was remark- 
able; her by-play is excellent, she listens well, 
and is impulsive. Mr. Santley acted with infinite 
spirit and no little humour the part of Michael ; 
the patter scena, the aria dentrata, was sung with 
the ease and flexibility of a Tamburini and the 
fun of a Ronconi; not less good was he in the 
famous trio of three basses with the Count (Mr. 
Aynsley Cook) and Montalbano (Mr. Ludwig), and 
in the still more admirable pistol duet with Mr. 
Ludwig. Mr. Santley has got rid of the 
rigidity of expression and the stiff movement that 
used to characterize him; and has, on the 
whole, greatly improved in his acting. As a 
singer he is irreproachable ; and his delivery of the 
song, the “ Cottage near Rochelle,” or, as it is 
sometimes called, “When I beheld the anchor 
weighed,” was the perfection of ballad singing. 
The well-known round, “Lo the early beam of 
morning,” so charmingly voiced and so nicely in- 
strumented, sung by Malle. Torriani, an artistic 
Clara, Miss Gaylord, Mr. Snazelle (who was the 
dismal Monk), and Mr. Santley is always re- 
demanded ; the overture was also encored. The 
‘Siege of Rochelle,’ rococo as it is in some portions, 
will retain a position in the répertoire of national 
opera, 80 replete is it with melodious inspiration. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 


THE novelties in the programme of the second 
Saturday Concert on the 9th were an early Sym- 
phony by Haydn in £ flat, assumed to have been 
composed in 1786, and a concert-overture, ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,’ by Mr. W. G. Cusins, the con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Concerts. The Sym- 
phony is, as usual with Haydn, remarkable for its 
clearness and symmetry. It is bright and spon- 
taneous, and if not equal in power and invention 
to other of his orchestral writings, it is quite 
welcome as an agreeable addition to the rich 
Haydn répertoire. The Prelude has no affinity 
with Shakspeare’s comedy. ‘The title, concert- 
overture, was intended, it may be presumed, to 
convey the notion that it is not a prologue nora 
prelude, neither a programme nor a prospectus, 
If not suggestive, it is boisterous, and sins on the 
side of over-elaboration: such music is generally 
thrown away, as there is little kudos for the com- 
poser of it. Mendelssohn’s Overture in c bears 
out the adopted title of the composer. It is, 
indeed, the “Trumpet” one ; but, barrin, prolific 
use of brass, there are some charming points. The 
most interesting feature of the concert was the 
admirable interpretation by Fraulein Anna Mehlig, 
of Stuttgard, of Chopin’s Concerto in xz, Op. 11, 
numbered No. 1, but which was the second work 
for piano and full orchestra of the Polish musician. 
The more the two concertos of Chopin are heard 
the higher will be the estimate formed of the 
genius of the composer. The one in £ exacts not 
only the peculiar delicacy of touch which Chopin 
possessed, but also the digital expansion which he 
had, and which was the secret of his marvellous 
manipulation. The German young lady, who has 
greatly improved since her last visit here in 
1868, was equal to the demands on her skill, 
and evinced no ordinary sensibility in the lovely 
romance. It was altogether a most finished and 
artistic performance, well worthy of the plaudits 
it received. The vocalists were Madame Sinico- 
Campobello, who sang finely Beethoven’s scena, 
“Ah! perfido,” and a ballad by Signor Campana, 
called ‘The First Rose of Summer,’ ot calculated 
to disturb the popularity of ‘The Last Rose of 
Summer,’ and Mr, Vernon Rigby, who was in good 
voice, and did justice to the aria, “Un aura 
amorosa,” of Mozart, and to two Lieder by Schu- 
bert and Schumann. Mr. Manns conducted the 
orchestral pieces ably, but the vocal ones might 
have had more rehearsals, 





M. LECOCQ’s ‘FLEUR DE THS,’ 
One of the early productions of M. Charles 
Lecocq was the three-act opéra-bouffe at the Théatre 
de l’Athenée, on the 11th of April, 1868. It was 
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lishment, after running the whole season, on the vil 
following 3rd of September. The work was subse. Ch 
quently transferred to the Variétés, and, in 1871, ne 
a French troupe performed it atthe Lyceum. The 
pirates here of course could not leave the score \ 1 
untouched, and, as usual, the appropriation of the 
divers numbers for other purposes than those of bee 
the original libretto of MM. Chivot and Duru has ten 
been frequent. At length, after seven years, when Pr 
M. Lecocq has shown that the musical aptitude ” 
displayed in ‘Fleur de Thé’ has been ripened in Sin 
his ‘ Cent Vierges,’ ‘La Fille de Madame Angot, T 
and ‘ Giroflé-Girofla” we get in London an English Bir 
adaptation at the Criterion Theatre, for which Mr, on 
J. H. Jarvis is responsible. Since the opening Ros: 
night on the 9th, M. Pitron, the manager, has Sior 
issued a notice that the “libretto of ‘Fleur de solo 
Thé’ has been submitted to a new and careful bellc 
revision as suggested by the Press, and that all and 
portions of the dialogue that might have been estal 
considered or construed as equivocal, or in the chors 
slightest degree suggestive, have been either totally form: 
expunged or altered, so as to give satisfaction Festi 
even to the most fastidious.” Mr. Pigott must profit 
feel flattered by this announcement, that M. chora 
Pitron is more proper than he, the official reviser, sickn 
is ; but really this squeamishness of what is called practi 
the “ Press” is somewhat odd, after M. Pitron was the F 
ruined at the Princess’s Theatre by the severity Talbo 
of censorship, against which the “Press” so orches 
strongly protested, and, indeed, on Saturday it Comm 
seemed to us that Mr. Jarvis had contrived to do the se 
away with the point and epigram of the dialogue of works 
MM. Duru and Chivot by being over fastidious, Lorel 
There is nothing very cbjectionable in the story of and S' 
‘Fleur de Thé’—a young Chinese lady, who, es Jobn 
caping from her father, the Mandarin Tien-Tien, is | ra 
found in the French canteen of Pinsonnet. He, Tam 
seeing her face, is bound, by the Chinese laws para vocalis 
mount at Tsing, to marry her, despite the awkward and D 
fact that he has a French wife already in Césarine miscell 
and that Madame Pinsonnet having a temper Januar 
of her own is likely to resent the bigamy. Risarell 
Finding that her husband is to be impaled, she and De 
makes the Mandarin and his swite drunk with cham. J ©2Certs 
pagne, and then invokes the aid of the marines of the @ 924 ch¢ 
Pintade frigate, who carry off Pinsonnet and his g %¢ thu 
wife, the Cantinidre, leaving Fleur de Thé to com § ™Oreove 
tract a second marriage with her first lover, Ko-o-lin f ‘hey are 
the Captain of the “ Tigers,” the Chinese warriors, § “tng 
There is certainly a nuptial situation, that may be artistic 
suggestive to nasty minds; but bed-chamber helping | 
scenes are not unknown either in plays or operas, tributed 
and there is a notable one in Herr Wagner’s ‘ Lo- Mapa 
hengrin,’ which is styled “ poetic” by his disciples § at two cc 
‘Fleur de Thé’ is so richly mounted at the § Palace, | 
Criterion, and the music is so tuneful and spon § Miss A. 
taneous, that it will probably be a success, but it § Voglia, v 
cannot be said that the chief characters are well § Cowen 
sustained. Mr. Clifton, the Mandarin, is not to Dablin a 
be compared to the late Désiré of Paris; Mr § . Lucia,’ 
Marshall is no substitute as Ko-9-lin for the droll fal in th 
M. Léones: the fun of the two French actors Diavolo . 
arose from the gravity with which they enacted thinks the 
the Chinese officials. Then, as regards the artists § Years tim 
who depict the “ barbarians,” Mr. Walter Fisher Athenceun 
is not a Mario-Widmer, who is required for Pin § W4y, in re 
sonnet ; M. Sytter, who was the original tenor, sang § ®¢Ves tha 
the music in Paris to perfection. Miss Burville may § theatre to 
eventually become strong souchong—at present Pendent 
she is weak bohea as Fleur de Thé. The mos “cho, adds 
promising artist is the débutante, Miss Sudlow, § *8tee com; 
who is vivacious as the Vivandiére, speaks clearly , °Ncernil 
and correctly, and will sing fairly when she ha inners 
got rid of an imperfect intonation. As 2 genenl ds of 


poraries, w 


suggestion to the singers in the cast, whereby yee 
saying 


they will vastly improve the ensemble, we may 








venture to point out that they ought to treat the} /Pera-houg 
libretto as a comic drama and not as a burlesque *he Berlin 
The chef d’orchestre, Mr. E. Goossens, knows bit} Hzrp 

business ; the choral portions are fairly done, s0éf last Mond 
the mise en scdne is attractive. the only s 
Malle, Al ‘ 
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will begin at Birmingham on the Ist of November 
Cherubini’s ‘Deux Journées’ will be produced 
next week. 

Tur Royalty Theatre has been re-opened under 
the direction of Mr. C. Morton, with M. Offen- 
bach’s ‘ Périchole” Madame Dolaro and a new 
tenor, Mr. Knight-Aston, sustaining the chief 

ts. It is followed by Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s 
‘Trial by Jury.’ The musical director is Mr. 
Simmonds. 

Tue sixteenth series of concerts given by the 
Birmingham Festival Choral Society began 
on the 14th inst., the programme including 
Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lauda 
Sion’ and Spohr’s ‘God Thou art Great.’ The 
solo singers announced were Mesdames Campo- 
bello-Sinico and Enriquez, Messrs. Vernon Rigby 
and . This excellent association was 
established the practice and performance of 
choral music, the main object being to facilitate the 
formation of the chorus of the Triennial Musical 
Festivals in aid of the General Hospital ; but the 
profits are also appropriated to a fund to assist 
choralists, members of the Society, in time of 
sickness, misfortune, or death. The continuous 
practice of the singers explains the,excellence of 


the Festival choruses. The Earl of Shrewsbury and 


Talbotis the President,and Mr. Richard Peyton, the 
orchestral steward and Chairman of the Orchestral 
Committee of the Festivals, is Vice-President. At 
the second concert, on the 8th of December, the 
works will be the numbers from Mendelssohn's 
‘Loreley,’ Sir Sterndale Bennett’s ‘May Queen,’ 
and a cantata by a local composer, Mr. Anderton, 
‘John Gilpin, a sort of companion, it may be 
presumed, to Mr. Howard Glover's setting of 
‘Tam o’ Shanter.’ At this concert the principal 
vocalists will be Mesdames Lemmens, J. Jones, 
and Dones, Messrs. Lloyd and Hilton. For the 
miscellaneous concert, on the 26th of next 
January, the artists will be Mesdames Marie Roze, 
Risarelli, and Trebelli-Bettini, Signori Paladini 
and Del Puente, and Herr Behrens. The three 
concerts take place in the Town-Hall, with band 
and chorus of 350 performers. The subscribers 
are thus sure of attractive performances, and, 
moreover, have the gratification to know that 
they are supporting a most valuable charity, pro- 
moting the progress of art by upholding the 
artistic character of the now famed Festivals, and 
helping those who in their prosperous days con- 
tributed to the general welfare, 


MapameE Nitsson has been singing this week 
at two concerts in Dublin, given in the Exhibition 
Palace, having as her colleagues Mdlle. Levier, 
Miss A. Fairman, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Signor Cara- 
voglia, with Mr, Kuhe as pianist, and Mr. F. H. 
Cowen conductor. Mdlle. Albani has pleased the 
Dublin audiences in the ‘Sonnambula’ and in 
‘Lucia.’ Mdlle. Thalberg has not been so success- 
fol in the two Zerlinas (‘Don Juan’ and ‘Fra 
Diavyolo’). The critic of Sawnders’s News Letter 
thinks that she may be a first-class artist in two 
years’ time, and takes much the same view as the 
Atheneum has done. The Berlin Echo, by the 
way, in recording the failure of a new tenor, ob- 
serves that it is not the mission of a first-class 
theatre to train singers; and the Berlin corre- 
spondent of the Musical World, in citing the 
Echo, adds that the remarks of the German journal 
agree completely with what he has so often urged, 
“concerning the system of allowing novices and 
beginners to air their immature powers on the 
Some of our contem- 
poraries, who have been angry with the Atheneum 
for saying the same thing about our two Italian 
Opera-houses, would do well for art if they echoed 
the Berlin Echo in London. 


Herr Wacwer’s ‘Lohengrin’ was produced 
last Monday night at the Dublin Theatre Royal ; 
the only artists of the Covent Garden cast were 
Malle. Albani as Elsa, and M. Maurel as Frederic. 
The new singers were Mdlle. D’Edelsberg, Ortruda ; 
Signor Proni, the Herald; Signor Scolara, the 


journals, that the opera was not a success. The 
only vocalist who afforded satisfaction was Mdlle. 
Albani. Freeman’s Journal winds up a notice 
with the following remarks: “ Mdlle. Albani had 
an amazing quantity of work, and to say that she 
was singing at least half the time and never once 
won an encore is to tell the story of Wagner. She 
was in excellent voice, and looked and sang charm- 
ingly. But it was dreadfully up-hill work : the 
house was attentive and puzzled, and in no humour 
to applaud. Signor Vianesi made too much noise 
in conducting, and spoke to the chorus people in 
far too audible a manner. On the whole, we think 
this generation will rest satisfied with the music 
of the past, and leave Wagner willingly to pos- 
terity.” 

As might have been anticipated, the telegrams 
from New York have brought the news of the 
complete success of Madlle. Tietjens at four 
concerts. The German prima donna was serenaded 
by the Centennial Choral Union, with full band 
and nearly 1,000 voices. The other artists at the 
Tietjens concerts were Sefiora Sofia Adah Pichardo, 
a prima donna from Cuba, Messrs. Tom Karl and 
H. A. Bischoff, tenors; Signor Carlo Orlandini, 
baritone ; M. Emile Sauret, violin ; and Madame 
Arabella Goddard, pianist; with Mr. Max 
Maretzck as director of the orchestra. Malle. 
Tietjens will sing during the month in the 
‘ Messiah’ and in the ‘ Elijah,’ 

WE were not quite accurate in saying in 
last week’s Atheneum, that the cost of a violin 
with Dr. Stone’s process applied, would be 1s. 9d.; 
for on referring to the report of his lecture ‘On 
Increasing the Tone of Stringed Instruments,’ we 
find that although the instrument to which his pro- 
cess had been applied did cost 1s. 9d., this sum did 
not include Dr. Stone’s outlay for his gut-string 
covered with copper wire, and for his longitudinal 
struts or bars. Therefore, the cost of the copper 
wire and of the struts must be added to the 1s. 9d., 
the original price of the violin. Dr. Stone has not 
stated what his share will be of the expense of 
converting this one shilling and ninepenny in- 
strument, but let the sum be quadrupled or even 
quintupled, and our anxiety to hear an orchestra 
of violins costing each one shilling and ninepence 
plus Dr. Stone’s expenditure will not be diminished. 
When his system comes into use, the holder of a 
Straduarius or a Guarnerius may burn his treasure. 

Ar the request of Madame la Maréchale de 
MacMahon, Madame Adelina Patti has agreed to 
perform at the Grand Opera-house in Paris, for the 
benefit of the sufferers by the inundations, next 
spring, after the termination of her engagement in 
Russia. M. Halanzier has obtained the approval 
of the Government for the proposed increase in the 
salaries of the instrumentalists, who, in their turn, 
will play four times in the week for eight months 
and three times during four months. The rise dates 
from the Ist of last month. No balls will be given 
at the Opera-house, owing to the heavy tax on the 
receipts exacted for the poor of Paris. 

M. Escupier will commence the rehearsals of 
Signor Verdi’s ‘ Aida’ on the 20th of March. All 
hopes of his letting the Salle Ventadour before he 
begins the Italian Opera season for the Thédtre 
Lyrique are gone, as M. Escudier has sub-let 
the theatre to Signor Lauro Rossi, the tragedian, 
for five months; the latter has paid the fine 
exacted from him for not fulfilling his engage- 
ment in America. It is expected that one 
of his parts will be ‘Struenzée,’ Michael Beer's 
tragedy, with the music by the author's 
brother, Meyerbeer. Signor Rossi played the 
part in 1869, and acted in 1865, at the Venta- 
dour, with Madame Ristori. Signor Rossi is also 
engaged by Messrs. Chatterton and Hollingshead 
conjointly to appear at Drury Lane Theatre in the 
spring. 

M. Escuprer has engaged Madame Caruzzi- 
Bedogni, soprano, Madame Barlani-Nini, mezzo- 
soprano, Signor Belotti, tenor, and Signor Poverini, 
artists more or less known in Italy, to sing the 
solo parts in Signor Verdi’s ‘Requiem,’ which is 





dent, from the general tone of Tuesday's Dublin 


French pea and in Belgium, under the direc- 
tion of Signor Muzio, the future Musical Director 
and Conductor of the Thédtre Italien (Salle 
Ventadour) in Paris. The tour will begin on the 
15th of next month. 

M. Lecocq’s new opera, ‘ Pompon,’ will be pro- 
duced at the Paris Folies-Dramatiques during this 
month, and eight days after its production the 
work will be heard in Brussels at the Galeries 
Saint-Hubert. The Théitre Tailbout will be 
opened next week with ‘La Cruche Cassée,’ of M. 
Vasseur, libretto by MM. Noriac and Moinaux. 

M. Paspe.ovur’s Sunday Popular Concerts of 
Classic Music will be commenced to-morrow (the 
17th inst.), the programme including a new over- 
ture by M. Reber, ‘ Naim,’ Mendelssohn’s Scotch 
Symphony, Beethoven’s Septuor, M. Bizet’s work, 
‘L’Arlésienne,’ and a Largo by Handel. The con- 
certs of the Association Artistique began on the 
31st, under the direction of M. Colonne. M. Henri 
Chollet has begun orchestral concerts at the 
Cirque Fernando, modern compositions being the 
attraction, combined with standard works. It is 
only after a third performance of any new produc- 
tion that the name of the composer may be made 
known. 

Tut New York Academy of Music was to be 
opened with opera next Monday, when Herr 
Wachtel, the German tenor, was to commence his 
engagement. 
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THE WEEK. 

QuEeEnN’'s THEATRE. —‘ Macbeth.’ 

Stranp.—‘The Doctor’s Brougham’ Adapted from the 
French, by E. Manuel. Revival of ‘Kind to a Fault.’ By 
W. Brough. 

In theatrical circles alone the hope of being 
able to scale Olympus in a stride appears to 
prevail and operate as a motive power. In 
most forms of intellectual etfort some kind of 
labour is looked upon as a necessary pre- 
liminary to distinction. The barrister does 
not hope to sit on the woolsack without keep- 
ing his terms ; the physician without attending 
lectures will scarcely ask for the diploma en- 
titling him to cure or to kill; the sculptor, 
the painter, and the architect will learn the 
technical portions of their art, and the writer 
even, whose vanity is nearer to that of the 
actor, will strive to master the rudiments of 
grammar before challenging the terrors of 
criticism. The actor alone, before he can 
speak, move, or frame a moderately gram- 
matical sentence, feels himself capable of pre- 
senting the doubts and speculations of Hamlet, 
the crimes of Macbeth, or the suffering of 
Lear. An experiment such as is now, un- 
fortunately, not uncommon took place on 
Saturday last, when an actress unknown as 
yet to fame played the réle of Lady Macbeth. 
Most lovers of acting have read.the words in 
which the most inspired of recent actresses, 
Mrs. Siddons, states her trepidation before 
essaying the part. In the present instance, 
the character was essayed by one who had 
learned the lines, and had obtained probably 
by tuition some idea of the points at which 
emphasis is necessary or customary. No 
sign of comprehension of the part was, it is 
needless to say, visible, and the performance 
was a regrettable exhibition of incompetency. 
Such a representation scarcely challenges 
serious criticism. Ifitis visited with grave con- 
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an exhibition is possible is a sign how difficult 
is the task of elevating again the stage. That 
an actress who has been scarcely heard of 
before should venture to essay a rile of this 
kind is less remarkable than that a public 
should be found to attend and applaud. The 
performance was given before a well-filled house, 
and the demonstrations elicited were such as 
might satisfy a competent performer. Mr. 
Ryder played Macbeth in a brusque and 
soldierly fashion, and Mr. Edgar was a re- 
spectable Banquo. 

Another proof how evil are the influences 
operating upon our stage is witnessed in the 
performance at the Strand of the new farce, 
‘The Doctor’s Brougham.’ This piece, which 
is from the French, differs little from a score 
of productions of the same class. A doctor, 
seeking to obtain a practice, purchases a 
brougham, and leaves it outside the doors of 
his friends. While it is staying in front of 
the house of one of these, a foreign count, in 
love with one of the inmates, avails himself of 
the opportunity to enter, on pretence of having 
urgent need of consulting the physician, and 
thus obtains access to the woman he pursues. 
Out of this familiar idea are obtained some 
comic situations of a kind the theatre-goer 
will have little difficulty in divining. The 
principal part in the piece, the foreigner, is 
played by M. Marius, a French actor now 
settled, as it seems, in England. Upon his 
first appearance, M. Marius was an artist, 
The deteriorating influences of English au- 
diences have told upon him, however, and he 
is now little more than a droll. His 
style, which has grown more pronounced at 
each performance, is as exaggerated as it can be, 
and it is difficult to recall in him tle actor of a 
few years ago. On the principle, assumably, 
that anything is good enough for an English 
public, another actor bids his friend /ay down 
on a couch, and indulges in other kindred 
grammatical freaks. It is time that manage- 
ments should be able to exercise some such 
supervision over our stage as shall render 
impossible errors so deplorable. After the 
farce came the two-act comedy of * Kind toa 
Fault,’ by the late William Brough. The 
part of the hero, created by Mr. Belford, is 
now sustained by Mr. Vernon. Miss Marion 
Terry, Miss Venne, Mr. Terry, and Mr. 
Stephenson are among the exponents. 








Bramatic Gossip, 


‘East Lyxne’ has been revived at the Globe 
Theatre, and is now given before Mr, Leigh’s 
version cf ‘ Les Brigands.’ Miss Ada Ward plays 
Lady Isabel, and Mr, Lin Rayne Sir Francis 
Levison. 

A new historical play, entitled ‘A Crown for 
Love,’ is announced for production this afternoon 
at the Gaiety. In the evening the Opéra Comique 
will re-open with Mr. Burnand’s new comedy, 
* Proof Positive.’ 

A prama, by Messrs. Palgrave Simpson and 
Herman Merivale, entitled ‘All for Her, is in 
preparation at the Mirror Theatre. 

Tue week’s novelties at the Parisian theatres 
consist of ‘Pif Paf) a féerte, in five acts and 
twenty-two tableaux, at the Chateau d’Eau; and 
‘Les Voyages du Prince Soleil’ at the Théatre- 
Parisien. The piece first named is taken from a 
tale by M. Laboulaye, the second from a story by 
Voltaire. 








To CorresronpEnts.—W. H. 8.—D. 8—R. J, 0. R.— 
A. H.—T. F.—N.—The Daily Grophic.—received. 
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By CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations and Map, cloth extra, 28s. 
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LEAVES FROM A SKETCH-BOOK: 
PENCILLINGS OF TRAVEL AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


By SAMUEL READ. 


Royal 4to. containing about 130 Engravings on Wood, cloth extra, 258. 
(Ready. 


LAND 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo with Map and I}lustrations, price 16s. 


FOUR THOUSAND MILES of AFRICAN 


TRAVEL: a Personal Record of a Journey up the Nile and 
through the Soudan to the Confines of Central Africa, embracing a 
Discussion on the Sources of the Nile and an Examination of the 
Slave Trade. By ALVAN 8. SOUTHWORTH, Secretary of the 
American Geographical Society. 


WERNER (CARL).— NILE SKETCHES. 


Complete in Six Parts. Part V. containing Four Perfect Fac- 
similes in Water Colours of Drawings taken from Nature during 
the Artist's Travels through Egypt. Now ready. Price 4is. (Full 
SS of this tiae Work can be had by applying to the Pub- 


lishers. 

BIDA’S ST. MARK. With all the Steel 
Stchinga as in the Uriginal French Edition. Imperial 4*o cloth 
extra, 21. de. (iow ready. 


GUIZOT’S HISTORY of FRANCE. Vol. IV. 
Imperial 8vo. very many fine illustrations, cloth A 


NOTICE,—SECOND EDITION, now ready, of 


AKIMFOO: the History of a Failure. 
By Major W. F. BUTLER, C.B. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 14s. 


**¥rom a literary point of view Major Butler's work is a great success.” 
Examiner. 


SCHWEINFURTH (Dr. G.)—ARTES 
AFRICAN%. Illustrations and Descriptions of Productions cf 
the Natural Arts of Central African Tribes. With 26 Litho- 
graphed Plates. By Dr. GEORG SCHWEINFURTH, Author 
of * The Heart of Africa.’ Imperial d4to. boards, prive a P 

eady. 


DAVIES (Wm.)—A FINE OLD ENGLISH 


GENTLEMAN, Exemplified in the Life and Character of LORD 
COLLINGWOOD: a Biographical Study. 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth 


= 6s. With Steel Fortrait of Lord a SS 
GARVAGH (Lord).—The PILGRIM of 


SCANDINAVIA. 8vo., cloth extra, with Ilustrations, price 108, 6d, 
[ Ready. 


VERNE (Jules)—The MYSTERIOUS 


ISLAND. In 3 vols. 


1. DROPPED FROM THE CLOUDS. [ Ready. 
2. ABANDONED. | Ready. 
3. THE SECRET OF THE ISLAND. ( This day. 


8 vols. splendidly illustrated, square crown 8yvo. cloth bevelled, 
78. 6d. cach. 


TROWBRIDGE (J. E.)—The YOUNG SUR- 


VEYOR. 1 vol. post 8yo. cloth extra, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, 5s. (Ready. 


PALLISER (Mrs. Bury).—A HISTORY of 


LACE. With numerous Full-Page Coloured and other Illustra- 
tions, Third Edition, with additional Cuts and Text, 8vo. cloth, 
21s. (Ready. 


ALCOTT ‘(Louisa M.)\—EIGHT COUSINS; 


or, the Aunt Hill. By LOUISA M.ALCOTT. Small post 8vo. 
with Illustrations, price 5s. (Ready. 


DOUGALL (QJ. D)-SHOOTING: its 
Appliances, Practice, and Purpose, Over 3£0 pages, aa) = 





NEW NOVELS. 
JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF MATE. 


By the Author of ‘ Jilted.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31a 6d. 
“ We have enjoyed this book #0 heartily ourselves that we shall be 
quite sorry for all persons capable of appreciating a really good novel 
into whose hands it docs not happen to fall."—Standard. 





“ Interested us so deeply as to steal from us several hours of sleep.... 
And we have read far too many novels in our day to let anything buta 
very clever novel do that.”—Literary World. 


The BANNS of MARRIAGE. By Dutton 
COOK, Author of ‘ Hobson’s Choice,’ &c. 2 vols. crown Svo. 21s. 


“* Banns of Marriage’ throughout is sparkling and thoroughly 
readable, and cannot fail to be popular.”’"—Morning Post. 





London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, 
188, Fleet-street, E.C, 





LL 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ee 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION 70 H.R.H THE 
PRINCE OF WALES, 


ih Pie’ 


AND 


ITS NATIVE PRINCES: 


Travels in Central India and in the Presidencies 
of Bombay and Bengal. 


By LOUIS ROUSSELET. 


Carefully Revised and Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel C. BU: 
and containing 316 llustrations and 6 Maps, price 31. 3s, 
[Now ready, 
From the TIMES, October 7, 1875. 

“Nothing can be clearer than M. Rousselet’s description of the 
countries and people he visited during these tive years. and we seem 
ourselves to be living among them, as they pass in bis vivid pages in 
stately splendour under our eyes. The bcok is superbly illustrated 
also, and with remarkable accuracy, for every face in it is a likeness 
which rod Anglo-(ndian will at once recogniz? ...We might quote 
many striking extracts from M. Rousselet’s work for the entertain. 
ment of our readers, but we have said enough to justify us in recom. 
mending it warmly to their notice. In the maguificent collection of 
books which the Prince of Wales has selected for presents to the 
princes, chiefs, and other distinguished natives of India, are 50 copies 
of this work. His Roya) Highness’s tour will closely foliow M. Rous. 
selet’s route, and, no dou, will be followed in his volume by many ip 
anticipation and often ogain in illustration of the Koyal progress.” 





NEW WORK BY PAUL LACROIX. 


The EIGHTEENTH CENTURY: its 
Institutions, Customs, and Costumes. France, 1700—1789. By 
PAUL LACRUIX. Translated from the French by C. B. Pit. 
MAN. Iilustrated with 21 Chromv-lithographs ani 351 Wood 
Engravings, price 21 2s. (Now ready, 


The LIFE and TIMES of PRINCE 
CHARLES STUART, Count of Albany, commonly called th 
Yeung Pretender. From the State Papers and other Sources. By 
ALEXANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.s.A. 2 vols. demy 8m 
price 288. Now ready. 


A CONCORDANCE of the ORIGINAL 
POETICAL WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE Ry EDWIY 
ABBOTT, formerly Head Master of the Philological School. With 
an Introduction on the English of Pope by EDWIN A. ABBOTI, 
D.D., Author of ‘A Shakespearian Grammar,’ &. Medium sn 
price 21s. [Vow ready. 


The RAMBLES of a GLOBE TROT. 


TER, in Australia, Japan. China, Java, India, and Cashmer. 

By E. K. LAIRD. With Map and 40 Photographs. 2 vols. demy 

8yvo. price 328. Nowr 
ROBA di ROMA. By W. W. Story. 


New Edition, with Additions and Portrait. [Now ready. 


The FREE SCHOOL SYSTEM of the 


UNITED STATES. By FRANCIS ADAMS, Secretary of i 
National Educational League. Demy 8vv. 92. 





SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 
ART HAND-BOOKS. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM MASKELL. 





| oo 





1. TEXTILE FABRICS. By the Very 


Rev. DANIEL ROCK, D.D. With numerous Woode's 
Large crown Syo. (Neat weed. 


2. IVORIES: Ancient and Medieval 
By WILLIAM MASKELL. With numerous Woodeuts 
Large crown 8vo, ( Next week 


3. ANCIENT and MODERN FURNI 
TURE and WOODWORK. By JOHN HUNGERFOR 
POLLEN. With numérous Woodcuts. Large bat $= i 

ex 


4, MAIOLICA. By C. Drury E. Fort 


NUM, F.S.A. With numerous Woodcuts, Large snows Syn. 
act week. 


5. MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. B 


CARL ENGEL. With numerous Woodcuts. Large crown’ 
Next wees 














AQUARIUM NOTES.—The OCT 


PUS; or, the “* Devil-fish of Fiction and of Fact” By HEN! 
LEE, F.L.S. F.G.8. FZS, &.. Naturalist of the righ 
Aquarium, With lllustrations. { Thia day 


NEW NOVELS. 
SPIDERS and FLIES: a Novel. 


Mrs. HARTLEY, Author of ‘ Hilda and 1.’ [This da. 


OLIVIA RALEIGH. 


FOLLETT SYNGE. [This doe 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


THOMAS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The WAY WE LIVE 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 2 vols. demy Syo. with 4) Ileq 
tions, 21s. 


Crown 8vo. 





Caarman & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





MR. HEPWORTH DIXON’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth extra, price 30s, 


WHITE CONQUEST: America in 1875. 


Crown 4to. in an elegantly-designed binding, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


HISTORICAL and LEGENDARY BALLADS and 


SONGS. By WALTER THORNBURY. Illustrated by J. Whistler, John Tenniel, A. F. Sandys, W. oe J. D, 
Oct. 23. 


(Oct. 21. 


Watson, G. J. Pinwell, F. Walker, and others. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Illustrations, price 6s. 


The EVIL EYE; and other Stories. By Katharine 


8. MACQUOID, Author of ‘Patty.’ With 8 Full-page Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid and Percy —— 
[Ready 


SEVEN GENERATIONS OF EXECUTIONERS. 
2 vols. small 8vo. cloth extra, price 18s. 





MEMOIRS of the SANSON FAMILY. Compiled 


from Private Documents in the possession of the Family (1688—1847) by HENRI SANSON, 


f Translated from the French, 
with an Introduction, by CAMILLE BARRERE, 


[Oct. 21. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ‘“ MACLISE GALLERY.’ 
Demy 4to. elegantly bound, extra cloth gilt and gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


CANOVA'S WORKS in SCULPTURE and 


MODELLING, 


Descriptions. (Ready. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ENGLISH GENTLEMAN’S LIBRARY.” 


MEMOIRS of COUNT GRAMMONT. By Anthony 


HAMILTON. With 64 Copper-plate Portraits by Edward Scriven. 1 vol. Svo. cloth extra, price 15s, [Ready. 


EARLY ENGLISH POETS. A New Series is in 


preparation, Edited, with Introductions and copious Notes, by the Rev. A. B. GROSART. The following is now ready : 
others will follow. Crown Svo. cloth boards, 6s. ; Large Paper copies (only 50 printed), 12s, 


THE WORKS OF GILES FLETCHER, B.D. 


Crown Svo. cloth extra, price 6s, 


TOBACCO: ts History and Associations. Including an 


Account of the Plant and its Manufacture ; with its Modes of Use in all Ages and Countries. By F. W. FAIRHOLT, 
‘S.A. A New Edition, with Coloured F ti p and upwards of 100 Illustrations by the Author. (Ready. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. Crown 


8vo. cloth extra gilt, 7s. 6d. 
THE STOTHARD BUNYAN. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Edited, 


with Notes, by the Rev. T. SCOTT. A New Edition, with 17 beautiful Steel Engravings by Stothard, engraved by Gootal, 
and numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, gilt edges, 7s, Gd. (Read: 


In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. half (imitation) calf, full gilt back, and top edge gilt, price 13s. 6d. 


NIEBUHR’s LECTURES on ROMAN HISTORY. 


Delivered at the University of Bonn. Translated into English, from the Edition of Dr. M, ISLER, by H. LE M. CHEP- 
MELL, M.A., and FRANZ DEMMLER, (Ready. 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, price 9s. 


VICTORIAN POETS: Critical Essays. By Edmund 


CLARENCE STEDMAN. [Ready. 
Large Svo. cloth extra, price 9s. 


STOW’S SURVEY of LONDON. Edited by 


W. J. THOMS, F.S.A. A New Edition, with Illustrations, 


In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth extra, with Illustrations, 


MEMOIR, CORRESPONDENCE, and TABLE- 


TALK of BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON. By his Son, F. W. HAYDON. 

Comprising a large number of hitherto unpublished Letters from Keats, Wilkie, Southey, Wordsworth, Kirkup, Lamb, 
Leigh Hunt, Landseer, and others. Jllustrated with a Portrait and Fac similes of many interesting Sketches ; including a 
Portrait of Haydon drawn by Keats, and Haydon’s Pcrtraits of Wilkie, Keats, Leigh Hunt, and Maria Foote, sketched by him 
in his Journals, (Shortly. 

Demy 8vo. cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 


YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS: an Examina- 


tion of Routes to the North a. os Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery in the Neighbourhood of the Great Ice Pack. 
By JAMES LAMONT, F.G.8. F.R.G.8., Author of ‘Seasons with the Sea-Horses.’ Edited, with numerous Full-Page 
llustrations, by WILLIAM LIVESAY, M.D, [Shortly. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


150 Plates, exquisitely Engraved in Outline by Moses, and printed on an Indian Tint. With Letter-press 





BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 


In 1 vol 8yvo. cloth extra, with Maps and Illustrations, 


The GREAT DIVIDE : @ Narrative of 
Bakue of f DURA VES EN. swith tomeroas Fall-Poge Tilwstretio = 
drawn on the spot by Valentine W. Bromley. 








In 3 vols. royal 4to. Roxburghe binding, price 61. 6s. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. » Upwards 
of 430 Engravings of Rare Prints, comprising llections of 
Rodd , Richardson, Caulfield, &c. With pens oe Text to eve 
Plate, giving a brief Uutline ‘of the most important Historical an 
Biographical Facts and es connected ted with each each Portrait, and 
reference to original authorities. 


UNIFORM WITH ‘THE WILDS OF LONDON,’ 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, price 7s. ¢d. 


LOW-LIFE DEEPS. An Account of 


the Strange Fish to be found there. By JAMES GREENWOOD. 
With Illustrations in Tint by Alfred Concanen. 

In 3 vols. 8vo. with 103 Plates, exhibiting nearly 400 Figures of Birds, 
beautifully printed in Colours, 


’ 

WILSON’S AWERICAN ORNITHO- 
LOGY; or, Natural History of os pists of the United States. 
With oe Continuation by PRIN CHARLES LUCIEN BONA- 
Pa complete With Notes +) Life of the Author, by SIR 
WILLIAM JARDINE. 

*,* A few Large- Paper Copies have been  prepaed te in demy 4to., 
the Plates carefully coloured by 


Small 8vo. Roxburge binding, price 10s. 6d. 


The FIRST EDITION of SHAKE- 


SPEARE, 1633. Mr William Shakespeare’s Comediec, Histories, 

and ‘Tragedies. Published according to the true Origival Copies. 

London, printed by Isaac Iageard and Edward Blount. 1623. Ap 

exact Reproduction of the extremely rare Uriginal. In reduced 

Fac-simile, by a Phot: ow process ; thus ensuring the strictest 

soouracy in every det With an Introduction by J. U. HALLE 
L PHILLIPPS, Esq. 


pee 1 a crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Portrait and Fac-similes, 


The FINAL RELIQUES of FATHER 


PROUT. Collected and Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE “ ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S 
LIBRARY.” 


MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY and 


LETTERS. Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE BARRETT. 
In 4 vols. Svo. price 368, Llustrated by numerous fine Portraits 
engraved on Steel. 


MEMOIRS of the DUKE of SAINT- 


SIMON, during the Reignof Lou's the Peurteenth and the Regency. 
Translated from the French. and Edite by BAYLE ST. JOHN, 
In 3 vols. 8vo. price 278. With te, Steel-plate Illustrations. 


SWIFT'S CHOICE (CE WORKS, in Prose 


and Verse. With Memoir, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, 78. 6 


STRUTT’S SPORTS and PASTIMES 


of the PEOPLE of ENGLAND. Illustrated by 140 Poctavings 
from Ancient Manuscripts. ory: by WILLIAM HONE. Crow 
8vo. cloth extra gilt, price 78. 6d. ; large-paper copies, uniform with 
*Strutt’s Dresses,’ with an extra ‘set of opper-piate Illustrations, 
coloured by hand, 50s. 


THOMAS _HOOD’S CHOICE WORKS. 
in Prose and V Including the CREAM of the COMIC AN- 
NUALS. Wiehe L Life of the Author, Portrait, and over 200 Original 
Iliustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra gilt, 7s. 6d. 


THOMSON’S SEASONS, and CASTLE 
of INDOLENCE. man a Biographical’ and Critical Introduction 
by 4 ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, and over 50 fine Illustrations on Steek 

Wood, ‘tea oe. cloth extra gilt, price 7s. 6d. 





Crown 8vo. cloth extra. 94. 


GILBERT’S (W. 8.) DRAMATIC 
WORKS (‘A Wicked World, ” ‘Charity,’ * Palace cf Truth,’ ‘ Pyg 
malion,’ ‘ Trial by Jury,’ &.). 


Crown 8vo. cloth extra, with Portrait, 9s. 


LAMAN BLANCHARD’S POEMS. 


Now First Collected. Edited, with a Life of the Author, and mueh 
interesting Correspondence from Charles mb, Lord L. A 
itr en Dickens, Robert Browning, and others, by BLANCHARD 





W. M. THACKERAY'S DRAWINGS. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. 
THACKERAYANA,. Notes and Anecdotes, 
Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches in Fac-simile 
from the Originals. By WILLIAM MAKE. 
PEACE THACKERAY. And 5 Coloured Plates. 


“ An exceedingly curious and valuable volume, the diverting pages. 
of which are adorned by some six hundred engraved fac-similes of the 
little caricature sketches which the illustrious author of ‘ Vanity Fair” 

‘was perpetually scribbling in the margins of books and on every scra 
ofp paper which came in his way, aad which these ge have witnesse: 
him scribbling scores of times.”— George Augustus Sala. 

7, one who would know the extraordin fertility of Thackeray's 
genius in the wer of comic pictorial Ci should om over the volume 
entitled * Tha So 8 volume are 80 
excellent as ry ae pon weno why 1 Thacker 
and he et in the om LY- 





ith hb ‘Thomas amuse to’ 
Phacke re ‘was mie eill quite A But the author of * Vanity Fair’ bad 
mere An ww try: an the a 44 post and Yoo to —— 
we ve alluded. draughtsman, more vari: 
power, more grace, and a wider knowledge of "—Daily News. 
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Sow ready, tte. pound in, shot wtees et. as) the Corporation ef NEW COPYRIGHT VOLUME OF “WARNE’S STAR SERIES.’ 


City of Lew of — and Published by the Special Permission of the 


ITAS “LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS: a 
Survey of gt en of Spates and Westminster, the Borough of 


Southwark 
Pomae fine. 


on ON.—Messrs. Adams & Francis, of 59, Fleet-street, 
ve just UO Nbitahed -" ished, under thé title of ‘Civitas sth ph 


pen 0 rr the Co ation 
roduced in eo. ban er J. pt a 
preserv: th Library t Gi The size of the map is 
2 ft. tine st “Overall. Ibravian te the Conporation. yh ene ° 
ogra account of . 
tea ant a i torica cal oxant ion of the ee. and Or the several ‘ so- 
eiten} and historical of it by Vertue and oth 


Buu 


From the Graphic. 
** Ojyitas Londinum’ is a publication for antiguaries to linger over. 
more amusin t than in 


ecee hour, snd can hardly gly spen 

gues its dental reproduction of the streets ana buildings of 

sixteenth cooeaty, London with the same space in the modern map 
ce 


of our 
London: Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomsarpD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782, 
| hermes and ont ior! ao a pe pl a. 
va GEO KGB W Ww M. LOVELL. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 





Secretaries, 





Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


GocorrisH UNION FIRE and LIFE 
NSURANOE COMPANY. 
London : 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh and Dublin. 


LAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET-STREET, LONDON. 





Invested Assets t Sist December, 1874 £5,547,084 

Inoome for the past Year 513,73) 

——_ Paid cn Death ‘to December | 10,228,346 
ersionary jus allotted for the * Five Years 

"ended Sist ist December last 662,104 

te Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotted 5,593,183 


forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application to the Office. 


E LIV ig by and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
1, Dale-street, Liverpool ; Cornhill, London. 
Under the New Series of Life Policies, the — are entitled to 
our fifths of the Profits of the Zenpicionting Cla 
Non-Bonus Policies at moderate Bate 
Fire upon equitable te: 
For the Prospectus and t, Ropers of the Directors, apply as above 
oF to any y Agent tof the Company. 


ACCrDsuts WILL HAPPEN! 


Provide the Losses that follow by taking a Polioy, 
AGAINST ACOIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


or THE 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

THE 
OLDZST axp LARGEST ACCIDENTAL ASSURANOB COMPANY. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Compensation paid, 915,0001. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
6, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREDT, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


GOVERNMENT 




















AUSTRALIAN 


GouTsz 
SECURITIES. 


ILE in LONDON, for 400.0 


The NATIONAL BANK of AUSTRALASI * a Leadenhall- 
t, E.C., is ri Be e o receive Tenders for 
South Australian Government Securiti the nominal amount of 
400,Q001., authorized by the. the ‘Act of the south _—— Parliament, 
No. 18, of 1874, to 6th N for Railway, Water 
wee, Harbour ore, Lighthouses ven Telegraph purposes. 
eo Dente, ‘ich are for 1,0001., 500/., and 1001., bear interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, aabanndion on the ist July, 1875. 
Principal and Interest are made pa able in London; the interest by 
coupon on the Ist of July and ist of January of each year, and the 
principal at par on the Ist July, 1899. 
A Copy of the —- ‘Act, with the Bonds, may be inspected at 
be > war tod of aw und 
. made in accordance with the annexed form, will be received 
by by the National ustralasia 


FOUR per CRBs. Be BONDS, PRINCIPAL ond INTEREST 








Bank o' til 2 o'clock on Friday, the 
ber. 1875, when they will — woened in the presence of such of 
the sonmenste as may desire to be present 

is will 3 Fry to The. highest bidders, provided the 
rates offered are low 931. for every 1001. tendered for. 

Tenders at a price 24 4 a fraction of a shilling other than six- 
ence will not be and in the event of an equality 
of Tenders area the —— of these Bonds, a pro rata distribution 

Yenders 

Five per cent. of the soumnal amount tendered must accompany 
the Tender, and the balance must be paid on Friday, the 5th Noyem- 
‘ber. 1875, when the Bonds will be delivered. 

T ytd wie ih = oo = have their Bonds at 
once, if they desire e balance, less the discount, at the 
Bank of England rai “a “ 


Forms of T Tender 1 =. be obtained at the Office of the National Bank 
of Australasia, or of the undersigned 
ANCIS S. DUTTON, 


F 
Agent-General for the Government of 


uth Australia. 
= Victoria Chambers, Westminster, 
16th October, 1875, 








FORM OF TENDER. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN GOVERNMENT 
SECURITIEs, 


FOUR PER CENT. BONDS. 
‘To the Manager of the 
National Bank of ooo 149, Leadenhall-street, B.C. 
Srr,—I (or we! hereby tender adhd Bonds of the Govern- 
ment of South A so the notice of the Agent-General, 
ee ao ‘etober — which I (oF we enclose the — _ t of 
io Accept the va sal " = tth oan re allotted 
me, or any iess amoun at te e allot: 
on me ~~ ae the balance in conformity with the terms of 
the said notice. 


THAMO 00 cc cecececees 
Address... 








In handsome Wrapper, price One Shilling, 


JEST TO EARNEST. 


By Rev. E. P. ROE, 
Author of ‘ Barriers Burned Away.’ 


FREDERICK WaRNE & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


FROM 





Will be ready shortly, 


STREAKED WITH GOLD, 
The EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER, for 1875, 
OF THE 
GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Price One Shilling. 


London: Grant & Co. 72 to 78, Turnmill-street, E.C. 








IP AGisaa west ettdarnecsvence 


NEW WORK ON POPULAR SCIENCE. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By ROBERT ROUTLEDGF, B.Sc. F.C.S., 
Assistant Examiner in Chemistry and Natural Philosophy to the University of London ; 


And J. H. PEPPER (late) of the Polytechnic. 
With numerous Illustrations, 
GrorGEe RovuTLeDGE & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate. 





NEW BOOK FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE YOUNG LADY’S BOOK. 
By the Author of ‘A TRAP to CATCH a SUNBEAM.’ 
An entirely New Book of Occupations, Games, and Amusements for Young Ladies. With 300 Illustrations and Coloured Plates 


Grorce Rovttepce & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate. 





COMPLETION OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S ‘CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP.’ 


On Satvrday next, in 8vo. price 18s, cloth, 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
B 
Professor of Comparative +: Met Sen at Oxford, Foreign Member of the French Institute. 


F. MAX MULLER, M.A., 


Vou. IV. containing ESSAYS chiefly on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, and completing the Work. 





TI. and IL 


Second Edition 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP, Vots. 


ESSAYS on the SCIENCE of RELIGION, and on MYTHOLOGY, TRADITIONS, and CUSTOMS. 
Price 24s. Vou, III, ESSAYS on LITERATURE, BIOGRAPHY, and ANTIQUITIES. Price 16s. 


*,* The Work complete in 4 vols. 8vo. price 21. 18s. 
London: Lonemans and Co. 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE 
LIMITED, 
CAPITAL, £500,000, vn Soares oF £1 Eacu. 





COMPANY, 


Bearing Interest at the rate of 5 per Cent. per Annum; Shareholders also participate in all Bonuses that 
may be declared. 


CHIEF OFFICE:—17, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


In consequence of the large and steady increase of the Business (especially during the last 
six months), the Directors are desirous of placing more of the Share Capital of the Company; 
and are now prepared to receive applications for the same. 

PROSPECTUSES and FORMS OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES may be obtained 
from the Secretary, at the Chief Office. 





*,* Agents required in unrepresented Districts. 
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JOSEPH TRAVERS & SONS’ 
WINES IN BOTTLE 


ARE SOLD BY THE FOLLOWING DEALERS IN LONDON 
AND SUBURBS. 


~oewr 








LISTS of PRICES are supplied to the Public on application. Every Cork should bear 
the Name of the Firm and the Number of the Wine, and each Bottle be labelled with the 
Trade Mark. 


The Public must bear in mind that the Crust of Port Wine that has been in Bottle any 
length of time infallibly gets broken by removal, and that at least a week or two is necessary 
to enable it to settle, and that even then great care must be taken in decanting. It should 
further be remembered that Port Wine exposed to cold looks dull and cloudy; but an even 
temperature is all that is required to render it bright and fit for use. 


The PORTS and SHERRIES numbered from 4 to 6 are those best adapted for general 
Family use. Numbers 7 to 10 are lower in price and of more ordinary quality. 


In case any difficulty should be found in obtaining Wines of any particular Number, the 


Public is respectfully requested to communicate with 


J. TRAVERS & SONS, 119, CANNON-STREET. 


B.—An Asterisk is attached to those selling Spirits. 





EDGTEADS, BEDDING, and FURNITURE. 

he STOCK onSHOW of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADSané@ 
CaILDREN'S CoTS stands unrivalled either for extent or moderate- 
ness of — a Bedding and Bed Hangings are manufactured on 
the Prem are of guaranteed quality. Patent Iron Bedsteads, 
fitted with hdovetall joints and patent sacking, from 15s. 6d. Orna- 
mental Iron and Brass Bedsteads in great variety, from 208. to 302. 
Complete suites of Bed-room Fesnitans, in Mahogany, Fancy Woods, 
Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show. These are Tnede at 
oe Menutaeter? 84, Newman- street, and every article is guaran. 
China Toilet Ware in great variety, frcm 5s. the set of tive pieces. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 

Conga Furnishing Tronmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. the Prince 

Wales, sends a Catalogue, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of 
his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and soa of the 30 +4 
Show Rooms, post-free.—39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 2, 3, an 
Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’ 's-place ; : and rr “Newmansyard? 
Manufactories, '8 84, Newman-street, and Newman-mews, Lond 
The cost of delivering Gonds to the most distant parts ts of the: United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling -WILLIAM 8S. BURTON will always 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


ARLAND & FISHER, 
33, SOUTH AMPTON-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
ART DECORATORS. 
Church and Domestic Decoration, Painted Majolica Tiles, Em- 
broidery, Paper Hangings, and Art Furniture. 


H ORNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS, 


ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
1, GRACECHURCH -STREET, LONDON, B.C. 
By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
and CHURCH DECORATIONS. 











HEATON, BUTLER & BAYNE, 
GARRICK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, LONDON. 
Prize Medal.—London and Paris. 





SORT YOUR PAPERS INTO 
TONE’S PATENT BOXES. 
Sold by all Stationers. 
EI particulars, post free, of 
RY STONE, 
ee and MANUFACTURER, BANBU RY. 


josurx GILLOTT’S 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 





Sold by all Stationers throughout the World. 


HUBB’S FIRE-RESISTING SAFES and 

aREee ROaEtInG SAFES can be obtained in London only 
at CHUBB & SONS, £7, St. Pa one am E.C., and 68, St. 
James’s-street, S.W. Price List sent post-free 


RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
as supplied to Her Majesty + all the Royal Palaces. and to the 
Aristocracy and Gentry ofthe United Kingdom he delicious 
product of the famed "Kent Moris Sapemedes Wine in man 
households. A most valuable Tonic. 428. net per dozen, pre-paid. 
Carriage Free in England. 


GRANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 
I “Sportsman's Special Quality,” 508. net per dozen, pre- paid. 
e Free in England. This quality. which iv not supp'ied unless 
Sietinctly ordered. contains more Brandy and less Saccharine thau 
the above ** Queen's Quality,” and has been tpecially prepared for the 
Hunting Fieid, &c. Urder through any Wine- Merchant, or direct of 


T. GRANT, DISTILLERY, MAIDSTONB. 











IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 
L#4 ,& PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 
“LEA & PERRIN 5S,” 
wee 1 be placed on every Bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE 
toon after this date, and without which none is genuine. 
Bed Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell), 
don ; and aupers Vilmen generally. Ketail, by Dealers in sauces 
ihroughous the World. 
November, 1874. 





Barnet (New) .. “ + *T. Smith & Co. | Lee (Green).. ° +  §. Cave & Son. 

Bayswater es os +» *W. Goodman, Queen's Road. | Lee (near Blackheath) . . *J. PF. Bloxham, 2, James's Place. 
Belgrave Road .. - és G. Tipper, 22, Moreton Street. Leicester Square .. .. *Carter Brothers, Panton Street. 
Brixton (East) .. és . *H.T. Gibbs, Loughborough Park. | Lewisham .. es « *W. Miller, Counter Hill. 

Brunswick Square .. .. “R. Fisher, 67, Compton Street. | Leyton is - -« W.J. Brown. 

Camberwell .. oe eo E. Belcher, 176, Camberwell Road. | Marylebone oe «» *J. H. Dorrell, 944, Crawford Strect. 
Camberwell .. - - Simmons & Co. Grosvenor Park. | Marylebone a oe R. Steggall, 38, Paddington Street. 
Camberwell Park .. oe R. Rake. | Marylebone os es Milton & Co. 10, Great Marylebone 
Camden Town.. .. .. *W. Parnell, 921, High Street. | Street. 

Camden Town. a = Boreham Brothers, Camden Road. | Mayfair .. io J. Hall, Shepherd Street. 

Chelsea .. a - .. *C. A. Bignell, King’s Road. New North Road .. France's Jones. 

City os oe + oe G. Lamparc, 44, Bishopsgate Street. | New Cross Road .. +. ‘*H. Clifford, 79, New Cross Road. 

City o + « *James Wray & Co. 110, Fleet Street. | Norwood (South).. .. *H.T. Jobbins, High Street. 

Clapham andl. ai a Albert Nash, Post-Office. Norwood (South).. «. *S. Manser, Gloucester Terrace. 

Clapton (Lower) .. *H. M. Spain, Portland Place. | Norwood (Lewer) .. *G.T. Kyberd, Post-Office, High Street. 
Clerkenwell .. “« ve J. Hale, 37, Exmouth Street. | Oakley Square .. oe Austin & Ce., 5, Eversholt Street. 
Crouch End. “a «  J.W. Ryder. | Old Kent Road .. « *J. Tysom, 687 and 689, Old Kent Road. 
Ealing .. oy “ te W. Grace. | Old Kent Road .. e R. Snow, 2086, Albany Road. 

Edgware Road .. a - H. J. Klosz & Co. 482, Edgware Road. Old Kent Road .. . *H. Clifford, 330, Old Kent Road. 
Edgware Road .. - - B. Hayter, 1, John Street. Peckham .. os +. *W. Castledine, 177, High Street. 
Edgware Road .. oo .. *G. Pike, Southwick Street. Peckham .. ee « *J. R. Cottier, Albert Road. 

Finchley .. aa ee .. “W.A. Dowlen, 16, High Street. | Penge ee ee « *J. Dibble, 3, Station Road. 

Finsbury Park és - A. Moulden, Seven Sisters’ Road. | Plumstead .. eo + *Sands & Coe, St. James’s Place. 
Fulham Road .. io ..  W.E. Morris, 1, Richmond Place, | Portman Square.. .. *G. Margerison, 5, Blandford Street. 
Hackney * -" oe Ibbetson & Co. Mare Street, Putney .. - . *G. ¥. Adlam, The Crescent, Rich d 
Hackney as os .. *H. Glover, Mare Street. | Road. 

Hammersmith ee .. *J. Wray, Dorcas Street. Regent’s Park .. + A. Cooke, 24, Osnaburgh Street. 
Haverstock Hill o .. *N. Neame, 5, Steele’s Terrace. | Richmond .. e .. *E. Deeks, Kew Road. 

Herne Hill e ‘ ..  *E. Wotton, Dulwich Road. St. John’s Wood .. . *H. Joyce, High Street. 

Highbury Park - . ®T. E. Crouch, Hamilton Terrace. | Shepherd’s Bush .. - H. B. Cross, 7, Gane Place, Goldhawk 
He omsey “ .. *J. Joyce, High Street. Road. 

Holloway (Uppe er) a t T. Bishop, 19, Market Place. | Stoke Newington .. J. Fay & Son, Chureh Street. 

Holloway (Upper) .. -. *J. Toye, 1, Market Place. | $Stoke Newington os J. Edwards, ~ High Street. 

Islington - + « G8, Brewster, 187, Downham Road. Stoke Newington . J. Raymond, 22, Broughton Road. 
Islington + + «  E, Crouch, Essex Read. Stoke Newington Road .  M. Taylor & Sons, Palatine House. 
Islington ae “ a J. Bishop, 289, Liverpool Road. Stratford .. pe .. *3. 7. Fisk & Co., New Town. 

Islington in a .. *Marshall & Cresdee, Upper Street. Sydenham (Lower) . *W. G. Bradley. 

Islington ee + ‘ A. Paris, Hemingford Road. Teddington = . *Hunt & Co. 

Islington ‘ a .. *M. Smith & Co. 190, Kesex Road. Tooting (Lower) .. ..» H.R. Sheppard, Broadway. 
Kennington .. os és W. Hull, 58, Kennington Park Road. Tottenham.. oe « J. W. Tarry, High Road. 

Kensington Road .. .. *R. Laughton, 1, Newland Terrace. Turnham Green .. + A. M. Mitchell. 

Kensington (South) .. .. *C. Booth, 6, Gloucester Road. Twickenham... +. *Child & Co., King Street. 

Kentish Town .. - = H. Page, 275, Kentish Town Road. Wandsworth Road oe Collier & Latham, 5, Cedars Row. 
Kentish Town .. és oe Wale & Co. 83, Highgate Road. Westbourne Terrace .. *J. H. Findlay, 38, Craven Road. 
Kentish Town .. “i .. A. Paris, 66, Bartholomew Read. Westbourne Square .. *W. Wakefield, 45, Westbourne Terrace 
Kingsland os Pe .. J. Thomas, 12, High Street. North. 

Kilburn .. o = .. TR. Purchas, 9, Salisbury Terrace. Wimbledon eo +. *T. @. Mason, High Street. 

Kilburn Park .. .  « *B. J. Iddles, 12, Cambridge Road. Woodford .. «. «.. “1. Liddle & Son. 








*.* LISTS of DEALERS in the Country who SELL J. TRAVERS & SONS’ WINES in 
BOTTLE can be had on application at 119, Cannon-street, London. 








LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, 

ie and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors 

of the celebrated Receipts, and Manufacturers of the PICKLES. 

SAUCES, aud CONDIMENTS go long and favourably distinguished 

by their name, beg to remind the public that every article peerares, by 

them is guaranteed as entirely Unadulterated.—92, Wigmore-street, 

Cavendish-square (late 6, Edwards-street, Portman-square); and 18, 
Trinity-street, Loudon, SE. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The 

admirers of this celebrated Sense are particularly requested to 
observe that each Bottle, prepared b E. LAZENBY SSON, bears the 
label used so many years, signed “ * Elisabeth Lasenby. 





BARCLAY & SON, 
1°8, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 

Lamp-Makers and Wax Chandlers to Her Majesty the Queen and 
H.R i the Prince of Wales, have now ON VIEW their New Steck of 
Moderator and Kerosine Table and Suspension Lamps,in real Japanese 
Satsuma, and other Artistic Foreign and Native Wares. 

ROMAN BRUNZES —A choice Selection of Mode! ~ ho om the Antique, 
Statues of the Naples Museum, the Vatican, &c. 

CANDLES of all descriptions. 


DIXNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMAOH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INL 1GESTION; 
And the best mild aperient for Delicate Constitutions; 

adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
D & CO. 173, New Bond-street, London ; 
aeaed of all Ohemists throughout the World. 


LAM BRONZES, and CANDLES. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & BON’ S LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 








POEMS, ESSAYS, and SPEECHES. By His Majesty the Kine or Swepen. In 8vo. 
“MANN” and MANNERS at the COURT of FLORENCE, 1740-1786, Founded on the 


Letters of Sir Horace Mann to Horace Walpole. By Dr. DORAN, F.S.A. In 2 vols. 8vo. 
III. 


The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP LAUD. - By the Vv ery Rev. WatTteR Farquyar Hook, D.D, 


Dean of Chichester. Forming the 11th volume of ‘The Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbt ury.’ In 8vo. 


The LIFE of HENRY TEMPLE, VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. The concluding volumes; 


by the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. In 8vo, With Portrait. 


MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ETONIANS. including Fielding, Gray the Poet, Horace 


Walpole, William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, Lord Bute, Lord North, Horne Tooke, Lo rd Lyttelton, Earl Tem a. Adwiral Lord 2 Howe, &c. by JOHN HENEAGE JESSE, Author of 
* Memoirs of the Reign "of George IIL,’ * Memoirs of the Court of the Stuarts,’ &c. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


‘The DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. From the French of M. Henri Havarp, 


by Miss ANNIE WOOD. In 8vo. With Illustrations. 
Vil. 


TEN YEARS of MY LIFE. By the Princess Fetrx Satm-Saum. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
vill, 
TERESINA in AMERICA. By Turerzse Yetverton, Lady Avonmore, Author of ‘ Teresina 


Peregrina,’ In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
Ix. 


ENGLAND: Literary and Social, from a German Point of View. By Jutius RopEnperg, 
In 8vo. 
x. 
The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. An entirely New Edition, printed in Large clear Type, in 


8 vols. fcap. 8vo., to be known as ‘‘The BURLINGTON EDITION,” 
xt. 


MEMORIALS of the SOUTH SAXON SEE and CATHEDRAL of CHICHESTER. 
From Original Sources, by the Rev. Prebendary STEPHENS, Author of ‘ The Life and Times of St. John Chrysostom,’ &c. In Svo. with Illustrations. 
XII. 


OLD and NEW ZEALAND. By an Old Pakeha Maori. With a Preface by the Earl of 


PEMBROKE. In 8vo. 
XTII. 


The HEAVENS: an Illustrated Hand-book of Popular Astronomy. By AmMEpEE GUILLEMIY, 
and Edited by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.A.S. An entirely NEW and REVISED EDIT! OM, embo¢ying all the latest Discoveries in Astronomical Science. In demy 8vo, with 


nearly 200 Ulustrations, price 10s. 6d. 
XIV. 


The LETTERS and CORRESPONDENCE of the late EDWARD DENISON, M.P. for 
Newark. PEOPLE'S EDITION, including several Letters, now Printed for the first time. Tauchnitz size. 
XV. 
DOCTORS and PATIENTS. By the late Jonn Times, F.S.A. A New and Revised Edition, 


in One Volume, crown 8vo. Roxburghe binding, 6s. 

xVI. 

LIVES of the LATER WITS and HUMOURISTS. By the late Joun Timps, F.S.A 
Canning, Capt. Morris, Curran, Coleridge, Lamb, Chas. Matthews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Albert Smith, Rogers, Hood, Thackeray, Dickens, Leigh Hunt, &c. NEW EDITION, in 


Roxburghe binding, 2 vols. crown 8¥o. 123, 
xVII. 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. By the late Lord Datuinc anp Butwer. A New Edition, 


including, for the first time, the MEMOIR of SIR ROBERT PEEL. In crown Svo, Roxburghe binding, 6s 


xviII I 
The BENTLEY BALLADS. New Edition, in crown 8vo. Roxburghe binding, 6s. 
XIX. 


WILD MIKE: a Christmas Story. By Ftorencze Monrcomery, Author of ‘ Thrown Together, 
* Misunderstood,’ &c,. In small crown Sro. ‘3 
xX. 
NEW ADDITION TO BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
STEVEN LAWRENCE: Yeoman. By Mrs. Epwarpes, Author of ‘ Archie Lovell,’ ‘ Leah: 


a Woman of Fashion,’ &c, The NEW and POPULAR EDITION, with 3 an Illustration on Steel. In crown Sy0, price 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and to the Palestine Exploration Fund. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
Printed by E. J. Faancis & Co. Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, E.0.; and Pcblished by Joun Franom, at No, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
Agen's: fur Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh ;—for Ingtawo, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin — Saturday, October 14, 1875, 
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